PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
Every LivineG 
CREATURE. 
“ we 
MSEy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, September, 1892. No. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


We are indebted for this beautiful picture to the Electro Light Engraving Company, 157 & 159 William Street, New York, 
and American Art Printer,” 22 College Place, N. ¥. City.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


TO ALL THE ABOUT TWENTY 
THOUSAND EDITORS WHO WILL 
RECEIVE THIS PAPER. 

The Carnegie Company determined to have 
their way — the workmen determined to have 
theirs — so the two came in conflict — a million 
of dollars was lost —lives were sacrificed — 
some nine thousand of the Pennsylvania militia 
were put under arms, and the end is not yet. 

Does any one believe that the great founder 
of Pennsylvania, Wm. Penn, would have had 
any difficulty in settling the dispute peaceably ? 

All the early American colonies, except Penn- 
sylvania, waged wars of extermination with 
the Indian tribes, which their descendanis have 
continued ever since. 

Wm. Penn lived in peace with them without the 
aid of a single soldier or the loss of a single life. 

Great Britain abolished slavery in her pos- 
sessions without bloodshed. 

Slavery went out in America only with the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives of 
men and horses, and the destruction and loss 


to the nation of thousands of millions of dol- 


lars. and a pension-roll said to exceed in 
amount the whole cost of all the armies and 
navies of Great Britain. 

The so-called Christian governments of the 
world are now impoverishing their respective 
Christian peoples by sustaining enormous stand- 
ing armies and building war-ships and fortifica- 
tions to be used in destroying the lives and 
property of their fellow Christians. 

The immense and growing concentration of 
capital in few hands in this country, making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, coupled 
with the free intellectual education which is 
making the poor as intelligent as the rich, and 
perhaps as unscrupulous, is as sure as the rising 
of the sun to result in a tremendous revolution, 
which, if taken in time, may be accomplished peace- 
fully, but if not, will certainly result in a vast 
destruction of property and life which may exceed 
even that of our civil war. 

How can we do better work to prevent this 
calamity than by increasing the number of our 
about fourteen thousand ‘** Bands of Mercy,” now 
formed in every State and Territory but Alaska, 
to half a million, and establishing in our col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning similar 
organizations, through which we may be able 
to impress upon the youth of our country, and 
through them upon the whole nation, rich and 
poor, the great doctrines of peace on earth and 
good will to every living creature? ’ 

Our ‘‘American Humane Education Society” 
stands ready, to the extent of its financial power, 
to aid in forming such organizations and to 
furnish them humane literature and full infor- 
mation and instruction without cost. 

Will the 20,000 editors to whom this paper 
goes, urge their respective readers to form 
these humane organizations in the schools and 
Sunday schools of every city and town in America, 
and write me for such aid as they may need? 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


OUR AUDIENCE PERHAPS THE MOST 
IMPORTANT IN THE WORLD. 


We think this little paper of ours addresses each 
month probably a more important audience than any 
other paper in the world. 

(ist) Every clergyman in Massachusetts, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, every lawyer, every doc- 
tor, every school superintendent, and a host of 
teachers. 

(2a) The newspaper and magazine editors, not 
only of Massachusetts, but of every city and town of 
North America north of Mexico. 

Saying nothing of our thousands of “ Bands of 
Mercy”’ and tens of thousands of others to whom it 
goes, do not the classes above named constitute by far 
the — important audience reached by any paper in the 
world ? 

But is it read by this great army of American edi- 
tors to whom it is sent? 

Answer: We have reason to believe that no paper in 
= country or the world is more widely read by 
them. 

Every copy is so stamped that the moment it is 
seen it is recognized as that “ Boston pictorial illus- 
trated ‘ Dumb Animal’ paper,” which the editor’s wife 
and children, if not the editor, want to see, and that 
carries it to the home instead of the waste basket. 


We have for years furnished the paper to our 
Massachusetts legislature. Now if there is any place 
in the world where all printed matter is more sure 
to reach the waste basket than in our legislature we 
have yet to learn it. But most careful examinations 
of the waste baskets of the about three hundred 
members, after our monthly distributions, have never 
shown more than six copies. 

We are sometimes asked how we succeeded in ob- 
taining for “ Blavi: Beauty” a circulation so much 
larger than has ever been obtained in similar time 
by any book in the world. We answer: Largely 
through the influence of this paper. 

We are sometimes sake why we take so much 
pains with each number, and we answer, because 
we believe we are addressing each month probably 
the most important audience addressed by any paper in the 
world,—an audience composed of all churches and 
creeds,all parties in politics, and all social conditions in life. 

If the pulpit or platform orator takes pains to 
address a single audience, what pains ought we to 
take in addressing not only all the clergy, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, and the various others men- 
tioned of our own State, but also the editors of twenty 
thousand American newspapers and magazines, who in 
their turn address audiences which include almost 
every man, woman, and youth on this American 
continent north of Mexico. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“THE ANGELUS.” 


Most of our readers have seen the beautiful 
picture ‘“*The Angelus.”’ Many of them know 
little of its meaning. 

From a longer article in ‘‘Donahoe’s Maga- 
zine’? [September], by Rev. James McKernan, 
we take the following : — 

‘* The little prayer called the Angelus,— from 
the first word with which it begins in Latin,— 
is said by nearly all pious Catholics morning, 
noon, and evening. No form of prayer is 
more beautiful, none that can call to mind 
mysteries more sublime or more profitable to 
think of, none better sanctioned or bringing 
more special advantages to those who practise 
it. 


* * * * 

is said three times a day, —at six o'clock 
in the morning, at noon, and at six in the even- 
ing, — the three times being again in honor 
of the Blessed Trinity. In the early morning, 
that we may begin the day with the remem- 
brance of the great truths recalled by it; at 
noon, midway in our daily occupations, lest, 
carried away by the absorbing business of the 
world, we forget them; and at the close of the 
day, about sunset, that we may end the day, 
as we began it, by remembering our fall and 
redemption, God’s goodness, His justice, His 
holiness, our Mother's intercession, and there- 
by the true and only end for which we were 
created,— heaven. 

‘* Itis said kneeling, except on Sundays, when 
it is said standing in commemoration of the 
resurrection of our Lord. It is said standing 
also during the Paschal time for the same 
reason. 

* * * 

‘* Mabillom thinks that the Angelus, as now 
practised, is of French origin, and became 
general at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘It is now universally practised throughout 
the Catholic world; and in Catholic countries 
no sound is more devotional, peaceful, and 
inspiring than that of the Angelus bell. At 
sunrise its silvery tones are heard for miles 
over the silent fields, as the farmer and his 
men go out to begin the labors of the day; 
and beautiful it is to see with what unaffected 
reverence they stop, at the sound of that bell, 
to say the little prayer. So, too, at noon the 
bell is again heard, and before they retire to 
take their midday meal the Angelus is re- 
peated. At sunset, tired with the toil of the 
day, the-welcome sound falls on their ears, 
reminding of prayer and rest. In the great 
cities, too, it rings out morning, noon, and 
evening from many a church belfry, and is 
responded to by many in garret and cellar, in 
workshop and store, in convent and public 
place, in the houses of the rich and of the 
poor. Thus, in country and in city, morning, 
noon, and eve, this holy prayer is said in 
honor of God’s great mystery of love for man. 
Many. an erring one has shed tears of repent- 
ance when unexpectedly the pious, peaceful 
sound of the Angelus bell fell upon his ears, 
recalling to mind the memories of innocent 
days!” 


A GOOD PLATFORM FOR ALL CHURCHES. 
** Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Nearer in goodness, in kindness, in mercy, in 
humanity. ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Once upon a time the Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Cologne was catechizing the children, and asked a 
boy : “Is the sacrament of confirmation necessary to 
salvation? ” 

“No, Your Reverence,” was the reply, ‘‘ but when 
the occasion to receive it presents itself it should not 
be missed.” 

“A good answer, my child,” said the prelate; and 
turning to a little girl who was near he asked: “Is 
the sacrament of marriage necessary to salvation? ” 

“No, Your Reverence, but when the occasion pre- 
sents itself it should not be missed.”— Texas Siftings. 


GONE SHOPPING WITH MY WIFE. 


There is at least one lawyer in Detroit who tells 
the truth. It is his custom to put on his office door, 
notices — 

“ Gone to lunch; be back in half an hour.” 

** Gone to court; back in three hours.” 

“ Gone out to see a man; back in ten minutes.” 

And so on, and callers are generally successful in 
waiting for him. 

One day last week a caller found this: 

. Gone shopping with my wife; back the Lord knows 
when.’ 

The caller didn’t wait, neither did four others who 
called.—Detroit Free Press. 


“HE’S GOT IT.” 

Among the passengers on the St. Louis train 
recently was a woman very much over-dressed, 
accompanied by a bright-looking nurse-girl and a 
self-willed, tyrannical boy of about three years. 

The boy aroused the indignation of the passengers 
by his continued shrieks, and kicks, and screams, 
and his viciousness towards the patient nurse. He 
tore her bonnet, scratched her hands, and finally 
spat in her face, without a word of remonstrance 
from the mother. 

Whenever the nurse manifested any firmness the 
mother chided her sharply. 

Finally the mother composed herself for a nap, 
and about the time the boy had slapped the nurse 
for the fiftieth time a wasp came sailing in and 
flew on the window of the nurse’s seat. The boy 
at once tried to catch it. 

The nurse caught his hand, and said, coaxingly, — 

‘Harry mustn’t touch. Bug will bite 

Harry screamed savagely, and began to kick and 
pound the nurse. 

The mother, without ooaning her eyes or lifting 
her head, cried out meq 4 y,— 

““Why will you tease that child so, Mary? Let him 
have what he wants at once.” 

But, ma’am, it’s — 

* Let him have it, I say.” 

Thus encouraged, ear gg | clutched at the wasp and 
caughtit. The yell that followed brought tears of 
joy to the passengers. 

The mother awoke again. 

“Mary!” she cried, “let him have it!” 

Mary turned in her seat and said confusedly, — 

He’s got it, ma’am!” 


A GOOD HIT AT POLITICIANS, 
(From the “Detroit Free Press.” ) 

There is an old East Indian fable that happily 
illustrates the yearning of some of our politicians 
to protect the struggling workmen of this country. 
Once upon a time a great-hearted elephant went out 
for a stroll in the jungle, and as he wandered about 
he came upon a herd of young partridges left bya 
heartless mother to die of hunger, thirst, and expo- 
sure. The elephant’s mighty sympathy went out to 
the wretched partridges, and he said: ‘ You need 
protection.” And he sat down on them. 


BLACK BEAUTY BY ALL EXPRESS 
COMPANIES. 


As our readers know, the great American Ex- 
press Company has bought of us some 2400 
copies of ‘* Black Beauty” to supply all their 
stablemen. 

Will our readers please call this fact to the 
attention of all express companies throughout 
our country. 

Our ‘*American Humane Education Society” 
will be glad to supply them all at the bare cost 
to us of the book. 


TEACH THE CHILD A SONG. 


Encourage your little ones to sing. Music lessens 
care and heartache. Often and often the words of a 
song, the sweet melody, linger in the heart after 
the voice is silent, and keep alive the courage which 
had almost died; anxiety and heart pain cause heart 
disease, and after that quickly comes death. “7 
sweetens toil, and it is imperative that parents an 
teachers should aim to increase this means of hap- 
piness for the children, if for no other reason than 
to strengthen their minds and hearts for the labors 
to be borne in mature years.—Jewish Messenger. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REY. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over thirteen th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over eight hundred thousand members. 


PLEDGE. 


“‘I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ** Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
Sor one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phiet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. — Melodies. } 

2— Remarks 44 *resident, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 


Mercy 


they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7 — Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


DUFFY AND BEAUTY. 


We are indebted to Frank H. Dexter, Grand Chief of the Maine “Good Templars,” for this picture of two," 
cats, valued at over $1,000, owned by Mr. A. J. Smith, of Springvale, Maine. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 


PERHAPS I’SE AFRAID OF A KITTY. 


She’d never seen such a big kitten before, 
With such shining yellow eyes, 

And she stood very close to the parlor door, 
And watched it with grave surprise. 


It lay on my lap, and I smoothed its fur, 
And begged she would nearer come, 
And hear how prettily puss could purr, 

Like a little bee’s drowsy hum. 


I had not noticed she seemed to shrink, 
Her voice was brave as could be; 

“No, Auntie,” she gently said, “I fink 
’ At kitty’s afraid of me!” 

* Afraid of you, dear? Why, nonsense, child! 
She likes all nice little girls, 

If she feared you she would look fierce and wild,” 
But the baby still shook her curls. 


In vain did I plead with the little maid, 
For the bravest cat in the city; 

At last with a doubtful sigh she said, 
“Perhaps I’se afraid of ’e kitty!” 


IT WAS THE CAT. 


In the mountain districts of Pennsylvania two 
wrens had built their nest under the eaves of an old 
farm house, and there they reared a small and inter- 
esting family. Among the attaches of the farmer’s 
household was a white cat, and when the wrens 
became so tame that they used to hop around the 

iazza in search of crumbs the cat would lie in wait 
or them, and. several times came within an ace of 
catching the adult birds. When the farmer noticed 
this he kicked the cat, and she finally learned that it 
was dangerous to fool with the wrens. 

When the baby wrens grew larger, one of them 
one day fell out of the nest, and, being too weak to 
run Gad Gnabis to fly, lay helpless on the grass. The 
cat saw the accident and ran rapidly to seize the 
bird, but, seeming to remember the lesson taught 
her, when she reached the helpless little thing she 
only touched it daintily with her paw and then lay 
down and watched it. 

Presently there came a black and yellow garden 
snake toward the fluttering birdling. The cat was 
dozing and was awakened by the fluttering of the 
bird. Instantly she rose and struck at the reptile 
with her paw. This was an enemy the snake did 
not but it was so it darted 
forward and attempted to seize the bird under the 
very shelter of the cat's head. 

Like a flash the cat seized the snake just back of 
the head and killed it with one bite. When the 
farmer happened along in the afternoon he found 
the cat crouching in the grass sheltering the bird, 
and ten feet away was the dead snake. This made 
it clear that the cat had carried the bird away from 
the snake, and the young adventurer was soon 
restored to its anxious parents. — Brandon Bucksaw. 


Mary: “ Mebbe I’m ugly now, ma’am, but in m 
day I’ve broken many a heart.” Mistress: “ Well, 
Mary, if you handle hearts the way you do my china, 
1 believe you.” 


THE ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY. 


No name was better known in Boston a few 
years ago than that of Alvin Adams, the foun- 
der of the great Adams Express Company. 

We have recently read with deep interest a 
story of his early history — how he came to 
Boston a poor orphan boy with bad surround- 
ings — how a good woman, a true King’s 
Daughter, secured him a place in a retail 
grocery store, etc., etc. Welgive the last of 
the story as follows: — 

“ After he had grown to be rich he heard that his 
benefactress was old and poor. He found her after a 
long search and pensioned her. Her two daughters had 
grown to womanhood and were living with her. 
One of them never married. Adams made an allow- 
ance for her. She is still living, and the allowance is 
continued by his son. The elder Adams always said he 
owed all he had tothe woman. There is gratitude for 
you, young man. 

[We like to read such stories. — EDITOR.] 


THE SEAGULL. 


The sky was blue on a summer day, 
And the sea was blue below; 

And the seagulls, whose wings flashed gleaming white, 
Were swooping to and fro. 


The boatmen rested upon their oars, 
And the marksman took his gun, 

And he said, ‘* My love wants a seagull’s plume, 
And I will get her one.” 


He lifted his gun, he shot and lo! 
With a thud upon the deck, 

Fell the white-winged bird, whilst a scarlet stream 
Dripped from its wounded neck. 

** A fine young bird! I’ve had good luck,” 

uoth the marksman, in great glee; 

Whilst round the boat hovered the parent bird, 

And ever nearer came she. 


She uttered many a plaintive cry; 
She would not her young forsake. 

‘“©O marksman! marksman! your heart must be hard 
If pity you do not take.” 

The marksman he raised his gun again, 
But the brave bird did not care: 

She was robbed of her nestling; she followed on — 
Ah! say if its fate she will share? 

*“*O marksman! marksman! a love so great 
Should with tenderest pity meet.” 


But the marksman aimed, and the marksman fired, 
And the bird fell at his feet. 
Two happy creatures that God had made 


To play o’er the restless sea! 
Thank God, O reader, that he who fired 
Was neither you nor me! 


Oh, fair ones who wear the seagull’s plumes, 
And think that in feathers you’re fine, 
Close your ears when barbarous Fashion speaks, 
And think of this tale of mine. 
JuLiIa GopDARD, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1892. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have * Our Dumb 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our “* American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month t¢o the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


Animals” 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where owners 
are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at 
the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one hun- 
dred and eighty-two new branches of our ** Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of fourteen 
thousand and sixty-two. 


TO OUR BANDS OF MERCY. 


It is suggested that some teachers in American 
schools (and we are glad to believe the number must 
be very small) have attempted to demoralize their 
pupils by performing totally unnecessary, useless, and 
cruel experiments on living animals. If any such 
case should come to the knowledge of officers or 
members of any of our over fourteen thousand 
— of Mercy, will they kindly give us full par- 
iculars. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good “Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 


— person to select and prepare a new song 
ook. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Italian Edition, ten 
cents at our offices, fourteen cents when sent by 
mail; Anna Sewell Edition, with her photograph and 
autograph, also our regular Old Gold Edition, six 
cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail. 
Lower prices when large numbers are ordered. 

V arious publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of ‘ Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 


advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc. 
etc. Don’t buy them, 


CRUELTY IN INDIA. 


We have, on this August 5th, received the last 
annual report of the Calcutta Society P. C. A., 
showing that in the year 1891 this one society 
prosecuted in that city the enormous number of 
8669 cases of cruelty, and convicted 8521. If 
this is the state of things in the city of Calcutta, 
what must it be throughout India, and how impor- 


tant it is to carry humane education into that 
country ! 


AN APPEAL FOR TWO HUNDRED MIL- 
LIONS IN INDIA. 


Mrs. Monelle-Mansell, M. D., of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, India, has translated 
Black Beauty into Hindostani, the most gener- 
ally spoken of all the languages of India. She 
wishes to print it in two alphabets, viz., 
Persian-Urdu and Sanscrit-Hindee. When so 
printed it can be read by about two hundred 
millions of the natives of India. 

Who will help this lady financially to put 
her translation before the people of a country 
where animals, especially horses, are beaten, 
maimed, half starved, and often worked to death? 
Why not teach the heathen the law of kindness? 
Any gifts for this purpose can be sent me and 
will be duly acknowledged in ‘* Our Dumb 
Animals” and forwarded to Mrs. Mansell. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 

As all our Methodist Episcopal friends know, Mrs. 
Mansell is the wife of the Rev. Dr. Mansell, for the 
past thirty years missionary in India, and we most 
cheerfully make the above appeal, and shall be most 
glad to forward to her any funds that may be con- 
tributed to aid in this noble work. 

But we cannot send money to India which is given 
to be used in our own country. 

Our “‘ American Humane Education Society" has not 
one-twentieth part the income it needs for home work, 
saying nothing of Mexico, Central America, the various 
South American countries, and the West India Islands. 

In our own country alone we need, for the perpetuity 
of free government and the protection of property and 
human as well as animal life, instead of 14,000 “‘ Bands 
of Mercy,” 214,000— instead of 40,000 copies of “ Our 

mb Animals” circulated monthly, 500,000 or a 
million —instead of one million copies of “ Black 
Beauty” inthe English edition, ten millions —instead 
of two missionaries founding “ Humane Societies’ and 
** Bands of Mercy,” one or more in every State and 
almost every Territory —instead of a few hundreds 
of thousands of our other humane publications 
annually circulated, millions. 

Thinking over the magnitude of the work under- 
taken by our “‘ American Humane Education Society”’ 
the other night, and how to raise money to carry it 
on, we fell asleep and dreamed that a man entered 
our office and announced his determination to put 
half a million of dollars into our work. 

If that dream should come true, we shall be most 
glad, so far as lies in our power, to ‘“‘ Go into all the 
world and preach the gospel [of kindness] to every 
creature. . GEO. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Mc husetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


ATHENS AND GREECE — BLACK 
BEAUTY. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

Iam most anxious to make the lovers of the ani- 
mal world, whom you so largely influence through 
— admirable periodical, acquainted with the sad 

act that at Athens, and in Greece generally, the 
condition of all beasts of burden is of the saddest. 
My husband and I were there lately for a month, 
and the enjoyment of the visit to this most interest- 
ing of cities was sadly marred on account of the con- 
stant cruelty and misery that met one’s eyes. A well-fed 
and groomed horse is rarely seen, excepting in a pri- 
vate cafriage, while the cab, omnibus, and tram-car 
horses seem little more than living skeletons, often griev- 
ously wounded and only kept up to their hard work the 
constant and most severe use of the whip. It seems as 
if the Greeks have never thought of the claims 
upon their care that these dumb servants of theirs 
have. I am told the invariable answer to any re- 
monstrance is, “ O, they are not Christians, they are 
unbaptized ; what does it matter?’’ 

Public opinion seems absolutely asleep on the 
subject, and although legislation is terribly needed, 
it would evidently be impossible before some in- 
terest on the subject and care for these poor suffer- 
rr i creatures is awakened. A lady resident in 
Athens is willing to translate into Greek “ Black 
Beauty’ or any other suitable literature, which might 
be then put in the hands of some of the better 
classes, as well as of the owners and drivers of the 
public carriages. Would not some of the kindly hearted 
Sriends of the animal world in America raise a fund 
for the purpose of yom J and distributing these 
publications? It would indeed be a work of mercy 
which might result in an entire change of custom, 
for one can but feel that more of this systematic 
cruelty and neglect arises from callous indifference 
and thoughtlessness than from any other cause. 

I trust that the distance of Greece from America 


will not damp the sympathy of those whose hearts 
are touched with the knowledge of so much need- 
less misery and pain.—I am, dear Mr. Angell, yours 
very truly, HELEN B. HARRIS. 

2 Lipson Terrace, Plymouth, England. 

We have received through Mrs. Mary 
National Superintendent of the Department of Mercy of 
the Woman’s C. T. U., the above letter. 

We do not feel at liberty to use funds given our 
* American Humane Education Society"’ for work in our 
Own country, but shall be most glad to receive from 
any of our readers who can afford it a generous do- 
nation to aid in securing the translation and distri- 
bution of “ Black Beauty’’ in Greece. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, AND 
THE WISE USE OF MONEY. 


A friend writes, asking what we propose to 
do at the Columbian Exposition. 

We had the entire charge of ** The Humane 
Department” at the ‘* International Exposition” 
at New Orleans, in the winter of 1884 and 
1885, and are therefore somewhat familiar with 
the subject. 

If the funds of our ‘‘ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’? were as plenteous as the rain 
that falls from heaven, we might distribute 
our humane literature almost as plenteously. 

But, at present, the question is how we can 
with limited means accomplish the most. 

From a hundred bushels of wheat sown on 
the rocks of the Isles of Shoals, one might 
possibly get half a bushel. . 

From a hundred bushels sown on the fertile 
wheat lands of the West, perhaps eventually 
a hundred thousand. 

If any friend should put in our hands a 
check for $10,000, to be used at the Columbian 
Exposition, we should of course be glad to 
add, to the millions on millions of other cir- 
culars and publications which will be showered 
on all comers, some of our own; but we fancy 
the same amount used in sending our literature 
to all the editors of North America north of 
Mexico—to the American clergy, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic-— to the superintendents 
and teachers of our public schools and higher 
institutions of learning—to our writers and 
speakers —to the ten thousand organiza- 
tions of ‘*‘ The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union,” the ** Societies of Christian Endeavor,” 
the ‘*‘ Epworth Leagues,” and similar large 
Roman Catholic organizations, — we fancy that 
the distribution of $10,000 in this way would 
do vastly more good both to animals and men 
than an indiscriminate distribution at the Col- 
umbian Exposition or elsewhere. 

GEO. ‘I’. ANGELL. 


F. Lovell, 


NEWPORT MILLIONAIRES. 


(Extract from letter written to a prominent 
and influential gentleman at Newport, 
R. I., August 4th.) 


‘“*T wish you could induce some of your 
millionaires now at Newport to investigate the 
work and plans of our ‘American Humane Edu- 
cation Society.’ 


“Tam sure I could convince almost any intelligent 
person that the protection of property and life and the 
suppression of anarchy and national ruin in the future 
is to depend largely upon the humane education our 
Society (the first of its kind in the world) is wing 
to carry into every State and Territory, and to ai 
which it has already caused to be formed nearly 
fourteen thousand ‘ Bands of Mercy,’ and circulated 
in the past year more than a hundred millions of pages 
of humane literature. —With kind wishes, 

GEO. T. ANGELL.” 


$150,000. 


We are glad to learn that Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe has lately received from a wealthy Lon- 
don lady a bequest of $150,000 to be used in 
temperance and other Christian work. 


A FRIENDLY LETTER FROM GOV. PAGE 
OF VERMONT. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, HYDE PARK. 
DEAR Sir,— The calls upon me are more than I 
can afford to meet, or at least I sometimes think so, 
but in a case like that which you represent I feel 
that I ought to show my good will by at least a 
small contribution, and therefore enclose to you 
herewith my check for $10, I wish I could make it 
a thousand. Yours truly, C. 8. PAGE. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
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| | | 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in July. 
Whole number dealt with, 320; animals taken from 
work, 53; horses and other animals killed, 72. 


BLACK BEAUTY IN SHORTHAND. 


Weare glad to say that Mr. F. W. Willis, of 
Willis College of Shorthand, Springfield, Ohio, 
has arranged to print ‘* Black Beauty” in short- 
hand, to be read by all shorthand writers in the 
world. 


When we look back and see how a single copy of 
this book, sentto us by Miss Georgiana Kendall, of 
New York city, something over two years ago, has 
resulted in our printing and causing to be printed 
already over a million copies in the English language 
(the largest circulation, probably, ever attained in similar 
time by any book in the world), and how already we 
have been able to translate it,and cause it to be trans- 
lated, into the German, Italian, Dutch, Swedish, Volapuk, 
and Hindostani—to which we soon expect to add the 
Spanish, French, Arabic, Telugu, and probably Greek 
and Japanese, and after that other languages, — 
when we remember the credit given to our “Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society” by thousands of 
newspapers and magazines, including those of 
largest circulation and highest literary standing, 
and in tens of thousands of letters from people in all 
conditions of life, and when we look forward into 
the future, and see from our standpoint how the 
ospel of humanity to God’s dumb creatures is going 
o elevate and brighten and beautify the world for 
all coming generations, our heart goes out in thanks. 
giving to the great omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent Creator of all good. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN W. NOBLE, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The following letter to our good friend Mrs. 
Lovell came too late for our August number. 
We gladly publish it now :— 

WASHINGTON, July 15th, 1892. 
Mrs. MARY F. LOVELL, Superintendent Department 
of Mercy, National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Madam,—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 13th instant, 
and its enclosure, relative to the quality of beef 

urchased and delivered to Kiowa Agency, Okla- 

oma, and the methods used in killing of the cattle. 

In response you are respectfully informed that 
the purchases forthe fiscal year 1893 provide that 
cattle are to be delivered as required, and no loss in 
weight will occur. 

As to the killing of the cattle, Agent Day reports, 
under date of June 20, 1892, “that the manner of 
killing was brutal, the Indians vying with each other to 
see who could inflict the most unnecessary torture. 1 took 
immediate steps to remedy the evil, and made 
strenuous efforts to that effect. On the last issue, 
June 17, 1am happy to state that not a shot was fired 
at the corral, the cattle being driven tothe Indian 
camps and there slaughtered without unnecessary 
torture, - and to respectfully state that our 
manner of issue and killing are now above 
criticism.” — Very respectfully, 

5406 Ind. Div., ’92. Joun W. NOBLE, Secretary. 

[To which we add that our “American Humane 
Education Society”? has recently sent to the about 
eighty Indian schools ‘“ Black Beauty’? and other 
humane publications, and some “ Bands of Mercy” 
have already been formed in them. — EDITOR. | 


ITALY. 

Our readers will be glad to learn from the 
following, taken from an Italian paper, that as 
one result of the work of our ‘‘American Hu- 
mane Education Society.” “Black Beauty” is 
being given as a premium in the schools of 
Italy :— 

‘* Fra i libri dati in premio notiamo il celebre 
racconto della sig. Sewell, col titolo inglese 
Black Beauty di cui in men di un anno si ven- 
derono in Inghilterra e negli Stati Uniti oltre a 
600 mila copie. Ne fu stampata una traduzione 
italiana dall’ inglese in America, ma poco cor- 
retta. La egregia sig.na Pertz ne fece stampare 
una pit corretta traduzione a Firenze coi titolo 
Bel moro che vende al minor prezzo di L.1, se 


dato per premio nelle scuole. Vivamente lo 
raccomandiamo. 


TEST OF DEATH TO PREVENT BURIAL 
ALIVE. 


“Then a thought struck me, and I lighted a match 
and aeptes it to the end of the fingers of the corpse. 
Immediately a blister formed. 1 had the dead man put 
back into his bed, applied various restoratives, and 
to-day he is alive and well. 

“Thatis the test. Jf you are alive you cannot burn 
your hand without raising a blister. If you are dead, 
and flame comes in contact with any partof your 
body, no blister will appear.” 


TO ALL WHO 
USE MILK. 


We have perhaps 
hundreds of times, in 
lectures, addresses, 
and in this paper 
and other humane 
publications, called 
attention to the very 
great importance to 
public health of 
treating cows kindly 
—that while kind 
words and acts bring 
in return more and 
good milk, cruelty 
always, to a greater 
or less extent, oper- 
ates exactly as in the 
case of the human 
mother to poison the 
milk. 

We have recently 
read from the ‘*Lon- 
don Spectatur” the 
following striking 
account of a case in 
which simply jeal- 
ousy on the part of a 
cow, because of the 
petting of another, 
affected the milk: — 

“Oh! Vl milk her 
right enough, sir, by 
and by; just give her 
a little time settle 
down,” said Thomas. 
“It’s only jealousy of 
that’ere pup, sir. She 
couldn't abide seeing me 
a-fondling of it.”” 

In about twenty min- 
utes Thomas called me 


FOUNTAIN ERECTED IN CUSTOM-HOUSE SQUARE, BOSTON, BY THE MASS. 
SOCIETY P. C. ANIMALS, IN MEMORY OF DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


down to see the milk. 
The cow had stood quietly enough to be milked. 
But the milk was deeply tinged with blood, and in half an 
hour a copious red precipitate had settled to the bottom 
of the pail. Till then I had doubted the jealousy 
theory. After that 1 believed.” — London Spectator. 


INSTRUCTION FOR COACHMEN 
DRIVERS. 


A good friend in New York sends our 
‘*American Humane Education Society” a check 
for $100 and asks if there cannet be established 
a course of instruction for drivers, to make 
them skilful and humane in their treatment 
of horses, receiving, when t@ey are properly 
qualified, certificates which may aid them in 
getting good places, and employers in getting 
careful, skilful, and humane drivers. 


In this course of instruction might be carefully 
considered all questions relating to the wellbeing of 
horses — docking, check-reins, blinders, best methods of 
breaking colts, preventing horses from shying and backing 
—the effect of kind words as well as acts, etc., etc. 

We should be glad to hear on this subject from 
some of our veterinary schools. In the meantime, 
perhaps no better work can be done than to circulate 
as widely as possible among drivers, ‘Black Beauty” 
and “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


A PLEASANT CALL. 


We are glad to acknowledge a pleasant call from 
Mr. Warren A. Durant, of Lawrence, Mass., who 
brought from his sister, Miss M. M. Durant, of Law- 
rence, a check of $200 to our ‘“‘ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society.” 


AND 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


A gang of drunken lumbermen boarded a train 
in Wisconsin recently and proceeded to take it. 
They cowed the crew, bullied the passengers, and 
did lag dre they could to provoke a fight. 
Finally they invaded the ladies’ coach, whooped, 
yelled, and smashed the hats of male passengers 
down over their eyes. A demure little woman sat 
in the seat with her husband, and when his derby 
was smashed she rose up and whacked the smasher 
over the head with a big hickory cane. The blow 
sounded like the pop of a pistol, and the bully went 
sprawling over a seat. Then how she did belabor 
him! One of his companions attempted to come to 
his rescue, and was laid out in the aisle. Then she 
chased the rest of the gang back into the smoker 
and dared them to leave it. And they didn’t.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


The mosquito is a lawyer. 


He pleads at the 
bar. 


HOLD THE TRAIN. 
(From Orleans Picayune.’’) 
** Madam, we miss the train at B io 
‘“* But can’t you make it, sir?” she gasped. 
** Impossible, it leaves at three, 
And we are due a quarter past.” 
‘‘Isthere no way? Oh, tell me, then, 
Are you a Christian?” ‘I am not.” 
** And are there none among the men 
Who run the train?” ‘“* No—I forgot — 
I think the fellow over here, 
Oiling the engine, claims to be.” 
She threw upon the engineer 
A fair face, white with agony. 
** Are you a Christian?” * Yes, I am.” 
‘« Then, O sir, won’t you pray with me, 
All the long way, that God will stay, 
That God will hold the train at B——?” 
**Twill do no good; it’s due at three, 
And’? —* Yes, but God can hold the train; 
My dying child is calling me, 
‘And I must see her face again; 
Oh, won’t you pray?” ‘I will,” a nod 
Emphatic, as he takes his place. 
When Christians grasp the arm of God 
They grasp the power that rules the rod. 


Out from the station swept the train 
On time, swept past wood and lea; 
The engineer, with cheeks aflame, 
Prayed, ‘*O Lord, hold the train at B—.” 
Then flung the throttles wide, and like 
Some giant monster of the plain, 
With panting side and mighty strides, 
Past hill and valley swept the train. 


A half, a minute, two are gained ; 
Along those burnished lines of steel 
His glances leap, each nerve is strained, 
And still he prays with fervent zeal. 
Heart, hand, and brain, with one accord, 
Work while his prayer ascends to heaven — 
‘““¥ust hold the train eight minutes, Lord, 
And I'll make up the other seven.” 


With rush and roar through meadow lands, 
Past cottage home and green hillsides, 
The panting thing obeys his hands, 
And speeds along with giant strides. 
* * * * * 
They say an accident delayed 
The train a little while; but He 
Who listened while His children prayed, 
In answer, held the train at B—. 


MISSIONARIES. 


Missionary Hubbard, of our ‘“ American Humane 
Education Society,” is just now at work in Indiana. 
He formed last month (231) Bands of Mercy,” gave 
lots of addresses, and distributed a large amount of 
humane literature. 

Missionary Story has been doing good work at 
our New England seashore and mountain summer 
resorts. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Note the averted face, the outstretched hand! We 
can almost hear her say — Begone!! 


DARWIN’S MISSING LINK. 


—> 


CONVICTED OF DOCKING A HORSE 
AT ROXBURY. 

In the District Court this morning (July 
23d), on complaint of the M.S. P. C. to 
Animals, Harry J. Trundy, stable keeper 
and trader in horses, rear of 130 Ruggles 
Street, and William F. Robie (his em- 
ployee), were convicted of docking a horse 
on the 19th inst. and fined $100 each. 

We are glad to know that the judge 
suggested that if these parties were ever 
brought before him again he should then 
consider imprisonment instead of fine. 


BOSTON POST ON DOCKING. 


We are pleased to see the following editoriai in 
The Boston Post of July 28th:— 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is to be congratulated on its successful 
prosecution of a case of “docking,” in which the 
conviction of the offenders was secured in the 
Police Court yesterday. 

The difficulty of obtaining evidence in cases of 
this sort is well understood. 

This case has been taken up on apport, so that the 
end is not yet. We may hope that Mr. Angell’s 
society with the long name will be successful in the 
higher court. A sharp example is needed. 


FRUITS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Under the above head we find in ‘*Church 
Notes,’ Brooklyn, N. Y., a powerful appeal to 
Christian people to throw their influence against 
the life mutilation of horses by docking, also the 
torture inflicted on them by check-reins. 


DOCKED-TAIL RUNAWAYS. 
(From ** Boston Herald.’’) 

There have been a good many runaways along the 
shore this season. Mrs. J. B. Silsbee’s horse took 
fright near Pride’s the past week while Mrs. Silsbee 
| a party of friends were out driving, and nearly 
kicked the team to pieces. Mr. R. H. Wells’ coach- 
man was thrown out the same day by arunaway 
horse, and considerably bruised. 

Two young ladies were thrown out and severely 
injured on Lothrop’s Avenue Thursday afternoon. 
Last week there were two accidents to shore teams. 
A lover of horsefiesh suggests that the horses get 
ugly at the bites of flies these hot days, which they cannot 
switch off with their docked tails. 

[To which we add that if these people who muti- 
late horses for life or drive such horses were com- 
pelled to undergo the torture of seashore flies, if 
they didn’t kick everything and everybody behind 
them to pieces, it would be because they couldn't. 


PURELY CUSSED. 


The Society for Dumb Animals wants the Leomin- 
ster Farmers and Mechani iation to ignore all 
owners of horses that bring horses on the ground 
at their annual fair that have been ‘docked.”’ 
Well, this custom of docking horses is one of the 
most foolish, brutal, and purely cussed things that ever 
crept into civilization. Last week we rode by a 
finely kept lawn. The lady of the house was swing- 
ing in a hammock under the cool] shade, holding in 
one hand a fan trimmed with down which she used to 
keep the flies from her face. Near the barn on the 
same premises stood a bob-tailed horse hitched to 
a carriage tied in the sun, thrashing himself, turn- 
ing in all shapes to avoid his tormentors. Some 
religious society should send a missi y to enlight 
this family.— Leominster Enterprise, Aug. 13. 


A DOCKING LAW IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

We are delighted to learn from Wash- 
ington that Congress has followed our 
example by enacting a law precisely sim- 
ilar to ours, making the life mutilation of 
any horse by docking punishable by impris- 
onment in jail not more than one year, or 
by fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$250. 

Let every State follow the example of 
Massachusetts and Congress. 


THEY ARE CRIMINALS. 
THE FIRST LAW IN THE WORLD 
* AGAINST DOCKING. 


Whoever cuts the solid part of the tail of any horse 
in the operation known as docking, or by any other 
operation performed for the purpose of shortening 
the tail, and whoever shall cause the same to be done, or 
assist in doing such cutting, unless the same is proved 
to be a benefit to the horse, shall be punished by im. 
prisonment in the jail not exceeding one year, or by fine of 
not less than one hundred nor more than two hundred and 
jifty dollars. One-half of all fines collected under this 
act, upon or resulting from the complaint or infor- 
mation of an officer or agent of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
shall be paid over to said society in aid of the be- 
nevolent objects for which it was incorporated. 

The above is the law of Massachusetts, and every 
man who aids in violating it, no matter how many 
millions of dollars he may control, is a criminal. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES. 


We have a supply of stereopticon slides made of 
our oil painting of 


THE HORSE MUTILATED FOR LIFE; 
also of other docktail cuts in two slides. We can 
furnish at 50,cents each slide. 


CARD PICTURE OF MUTILATED HORSE. 


We have published a beautiful card picture of the 
above oil painting. 

Itis a valuable picture to use all over this country 
to call public attention to the lifelong cruelty inflicted 
on the horse by docking, and we shall be glad to fur- 
nish them in any quantity at one cent each, payable in 
money: postage stamps, or otherwise. We want to 
distribute 500,000 copies. Write GEO. T. ANGELL. 


100,000 COPIES OF BLACK BEAUTY. 

We recently saw in a Boston paper a state- 
ment that the largest number of copies of any 
book ever sold at one sale was supposed to be 


,000. 

We take pleasure in saying that we have sold 
to a New York firm at one sale, 100,000 copies 
of ** Black Beauty,” and to the ‘* Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” of Boston, at another sale, 50,000. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE It YOURSELF? 


PROMINENT LADIES. 

PROTEST OF EIGHTY-TWO BOSTON LADIES 

AGAINST THE CRUEL PRACTICE. 

The undersigned ladies protest against the 
present practice of docking the tails of horses, 
as a painful and cruel operation, as a mutilation 
of the animal for life, and as a fashion devoid of 
grace and beauty : — 

Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Martin 
Brimmer, Mrs. John Bigelow, Mrs. Amos A. Law- 
rence, Mrs. O. W. Peaboiy, Mrs. J. T. Cushing, Mrs. 
Charles W. Eliot, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Miss Anna 
C. Lowell, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, Mrs. Algernon Coolidge, 
Mrs. P. H. Sears, Mrs. Chas. P. Putnam, Mrs. Wm. 
F. Cary, Miss M. M. Hunt, Mrs. Appleton, Mrs.Walter 
C. Cabot, Mrs. Francis P. Sprague, Mrs. Edward 
Cunningham, Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, Mrs. F. W. Sargent, Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
enway, Jr., Mrs. F. R. Sears, Jr., Mrs. Arthur T. 
Lyman, Mrs. A. S. Wheeler, Mrs. G. A. Hilton, Mrs. 
Dwight, Miss Lyman, Miss Wharton, Miss Annie 
P. Loring, Miss Dodge, Miss Alice Russell, Miss 
Goddard, Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, Miss Edith 
Rotch, Miss Miriam P. Loring, Miss A. Morrill, 
Miss Sarah C. Paine, Mrs. Francis Brooks, Mrs. John 
Lowell, Mrs. Rotch, Mrs. Fields, Mrs. C. J. Paine, 
Mrs. J. Collins Warren, Mrs. Wharton, Miss Eliza 
Cc. Winthrop, Mrs. Geo. nz Blake, Miss Lucy 
A. Folger, Mrs. George J. Fiske, Mrs. R. D. Smith, 
Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, Jr., Mrs. W. P. Ly- 
man, Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. Walter Dabney, Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Richard Codman, 
Mrs. Francis Alien, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. 
Samuel C. Cobb, Mrs. Parkinson, Mrs. Richard 
Warren, Mrs. Dr. Brown, Mrs. David W. Cheever, 
Miss M. P. Sears, Miss S. D. Gore, Miss A. M. Storer, 
Miss ZT Bangs, Miss Marianne Paine, Miss Lily 
Ward, iss A. L. Sears, Miss M. G. Storer, Miss 
Helen Paine, Miss A. F. Reynolds, Mrs. Chas. G. 
Loring, Miss Clara T. Endicott, Miss Sarah B. Fay, 
Mrs. Charles H. Dorr, Mrs. George W. Wales, Miss 
Helen Loring. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have had a beautiful placard printed, nine in- 
ches by five, containing our society seals and two 
cuts and the following in large print, which we will 
cheerfully send to those who will put them up where 
they will do good :— 

If you have any pity for suffering horses — 

Don’t ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor-looking 


horse. 
Or employ an expressman or teamster who drives 


one. 
Don’t ride behind a docked horse, or one tightly 
checked, if you can help it. GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


Our “American Humane Education Society” now 
issues a beautiful cloth-bound volume of our “ auto- 
biographical sketches,” suitable for libraries, etc., 
which is sold at our offices for 20 cents, and sent b 
mail for 25 cents. The paper-bound edition is six cenis 
at our offices, and ten cents when sent by mail. 


WHAT A HORSE WANTS TO SAY. 


Don’t compel me to eat more salt than I want by miz- 

at with my oats. 
on’t think because I go free under the whip I 
don’t get tired. 

Don’t trot me up hill, for I have to carry you and 
the buggy and myself too. 

Don’t keep my stable very dark, for when I go out into 
the light my eyes are injured. 

Don’t say ‘Whoa’ unless you meanit. Teach me 
to stop at that word. It may check me if the lines 
break, and save a runaway and smasbh.-up. 

Don’t make me drink ice-cold water or put a frosty 
bit in my mouth. 

Don't forget to file my teeth when they get ragged 


and I cannot chew my food. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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GENERAL KILPATRICK’S HORSE. 


Old Spot was the General’s favorite war horse. 
Subsequent to the war the General was sent to South 
America. He left the old horse at the farm, with 
orders that he should be kindly cared for. Return- 
ing after an absence of several years, the General 
reached home near night, and was for some time 
occupied in exchanging greetings with his family 
and friends. He did not, however, long neglect to 
inquire after the old horse. Learning that Spot was 
at pasture in a distant field, the General sent for him, 
and a little later was told that his favorite stood tied 
to a post at the entrance of the grounds some dis- 
tance away. The General hastened out onto the 
geen from whence, peering through the evening, 

e saw the form of the old veteran, who stood de- 
murely gnawing at the post. Just the one word, 
“ Spot!” rang out over the lawn. Like an echo 
came back the answering neigh. With a snort and 
a bound the old charger snapped the halter, cleared 
the fence at a leap, and, with arched neck and ears 
proudly erect, he stood by the piazza, where with 
joyful whinny he laid his head on his master’s breast. 
Added the General: ‘‘We hugged and caressed 
each other like lovers, and I am not ashamed 
to say that no welcome I received that day warmed 
my heart more than that of old Spot.” 


A BRAVE BATTLE. 


In the southern part of Nevada, especially in Nye 
county, there are many bands of wild mustangs. 
For steady running nothing of the equine breed 
can equal the wild horse, and as a mountain climber 
he is scarcely excelled by the goat. Three hunters in 
the mountains recently fell afoul of a band of forty 
of these mustangs under peculiar circumstances. 
The three men were in camp, and just about to turn 
in, when they heard a roar like the tread of an ad- 
vancing army. In the dim light they could see noth. 
ing, but as the noise approached the three men 
stood on guard. In another minute a band of mus- 
tangs emerged from a stretch of pines, running at 
a fearful rate, their nostrils dilated and their long 
manes and tails flying in the wind. On they came 
straight for the camp. ‘ We saw we were to be 
ground under their heels unless we did something,” 
says the narrator, ‘‘and we began to shout and hal- 
loo like mad. Our horses were meantime dash- 
ing and charging, and it looked as if every 
instant they would break away. We grasped our 
guns and fired over the heads of the horses, for they 
were so handsome that we didn’t want to kill them. 
Finally, just at the last second of time, when we 
thought we were to be borne down by the wild 
throng, they turned and dashed down the hill into 
the darkness. By this time we began to hear 
weird howls and neighing and stamping. Every 
once in a while we heard a whack, as though some- 
thing was hitting something else with terrific force, 
combined with louder howls. The noise was just 
behind the spur of pine trees, a quarter of a mile 
away. It continued louder than ever, and two of us 
concluded to push on out and see what the rumpus 
was. Judge of our surprise when we saw three old 
stallions surrounded bya pack of big mountain 
wolves and kicking and biting at a furious rate. 
Three or four of the wolves had been sent to grass, 
their ribs broken and disabled in other ways. Around 
the stallions were the wolves, snapping and growl- 
ing and showing their long white teeth. The horses 
stood almost head to head and planted terrific blows 
on the heads and bodies of the wolves. Every once 
in a while a wolf described a parabola in the air. 
It was a scene long to be remembered. Out there 
in the keen, crisp night airof the mountains the 
three wild horses were fighting not only for their 
lives but for the lives of the younger and weaker 
members of the band, who were being defended 
from the wolves. The hunters at once sided with 
the horses, and with several well-directed volleys 
put the wolves to flight. Then with a neigh of joy, 
and perhaps of gratitude, the horses galloped away 
in the darkness, and the hunters returned to their 
camp-fire.—Golden Days. 


CAN HORSES TALK. 


That cattle and horses can communicate intelli- 
gence to each other, and are endowed with a certain 
amount of reasoning faculty, the following facts are 

retty conclusive proof: I once purchased a station 

n Australia on which a ——- number of cattle 
and horses had gone wild. ‘o get the cattle in I 
fenced the permanent water (a distance of twenty 
miles), leaving traps at intervals. At first this 
answered all right, but soon the cattle became ex- 
ceedingly cautious about entering the trap, waitin 
outside for two or three nights before going in, and, 
if they could smell a man or his tracks, not going in 
at all. A mob would come to the trap gate, and one 
would go in and drink and come out, and then 
another would do the same, and so on till all had 
watered. They had evidently arrived at the con- 
clusion that I would not catch one and frighten all 
the others away. 

To get in the wild horses, 600 of which were run- 
ning on a large plain (about 20,000 acres), I erected a 
stoc ard with a Ege ype! widening lane in a hol- 
low where it could not easily be seen, and by sta- 
tioning horsemen at intervals on the plain galloped 
the wild horsesin. My first hunt (which lasted for 
some days) was successful, the wild horses headin, 
toward the mouth of the lane without much diffi- 
culty, but of course some escaped by _—— back 
at the stock yard gate andin other ways. My second 
hunt, about a month later, was a failure; every mob 
of horses on the plain seemed to know where the 

ard was and would not head that way. This seems 
show that the horses that escaped from the first 
hunt told all the others where the stock yard was. 


For this beautiful cut of “GOLDEN GATEWAY,” of Village Farm, Wethick, N. Y., Prize Winner at the National 
Horse Show, we are indebted to that excellent Buffalo publication, ‘“‘ The Horse World.” 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. 


The horse can distinguish between musical notes. 
“There was a work-horse of my own,” says Mr. 
Stephens in his “ Book of the Farm,” “that even at 
his corn would desist eating and listen attentively, 
with pricked and moving ears and steady eyes, the 
instant he heard the note low G sounded, and would 
continue to listen so long as it was sustained; and 
another that was similarly affected by a particularly 
high note.” he recognition of the sound of the 
bugle by a trooper, and the excitement occasioned 
in the hunter when the pack give tongue, are 
familiar instances of the power of horses to dis- 
criminate between different sounds; they never 
mistake one call from another. 

Recognizing the love of horses for music, a 
wealthy enthusiast in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century had regular concerts provided for 
the benefit of his stud. Jacques Bonnet, when in 
Holland in 1688, visited the stable, and saw there the 
raised orchestra from which, once a week, a selec- 
tion of favorite airs was played to cheer up the 
spirts of the listening animals. 

On sheep and cattle, music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, has a highly beneficial effect. Thereijis a 
poetic saying among the Arabs that the song of the 
shepherd fattens the sheep more than the richest 
pasture of the plains, and the saying rests, no doubt, 
on a foundation of fact. Eastern shepherds are in 
the habit of singing and piping to quicken the action 
of the flocks under their charge. A lamb which had 
a discriminating ear is mentioned by Mr. J. G. 
Wood. It delighted in brisk and lively tunes, such 
as are set for polkas and quadrilles, but abhorred 
all slow and solemn compositions. This frivolous 
lamb had the deepest detestation for the national 
anthem, and would set up such a continuous baa- 
baa as soon as its ears were struck with the unwel- 
come sounds, that the musician was fain to close 
the performance, being silenced by mirth if not 


by pity. 

When cows are sulky, milkmaids in the Highlands 
of Scotland often sing to them to restore them to good 
humor. In France the oxen that work in the fields are 
regularly sung to a8 an encouragement to exertion, 
and no peasant has the slightest doubt but that the 
animals listen to him with pleasure. 

Deer are delighted with the sound of music. A 
traveller in England speaks of meeting a herd of 
stags upon the road, following a bagpipe and violin. 
When the music pe om they went forward; when 
it ceased, they all stood still, and in this manner 
they were brought up out of Yorkshire to Hampton 

ourt. 

The cheering influence of music is seen in the case 
of camels. During their long and painful marches, 
the conductors of caravans often comfort their ani- 
mals by playing on instruments. The music ha 
such an effect, that however fatigued they may be by their 
heavy loads, the animals step out with renewed vigor. 

Seals are very fond of music, and have been known 
to follow a boat for a long distance in which some 
one was playing. According to some authorities, 
the seal prefers the sound of the bagpipe to that 
of any other instrument. 

Sir John Hawkins says that one evening a friend 
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of his was playing by himself in a house. He had 
not played a quarter of an hour when he saw sev- 
eral spiders descend from the ye which came 
and ranged themselves about the table to hear him 
play, at which he was greatly surprised; but this 
did not interrupt him, being willing to see the end 
of such an occurrence. They remained on the table 
till somebody came to tell him that supper was 
ready, when, having ceased to play, he told me these 


* insects mounted to their webs, to which he wouid 


suffer no injury to be done. It was a diversion with 
which he often entertained himself out of curiosity. 
— The Leisure Hour. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
(From “ The Catholic T. A. News.’’) 


There sat a crow on a lofty tree, 
Watching the world go by; 

He saw a throng that swept along 
With laughter loud and high. 

‘In and out through the motley rout” 
Pale ghosts stole on unseen, 

Their hearts were longing for one sweet word 
Of the love that once had been; 

But never a lip there spoke their names, 
Never a tear was shed: 

The crow looked down from his lofty tree — 
“? Tis the way of the world,” he said. 


A singer stood in the market place, 
Singing a tender lay, 

But no one heeded his sorrowful face, 
No one had time to stay. 

He turned away; he sang no more; 
How could he sing in vain? 

And then the world came to his door, 
Bidding him sing again; 

But he recked not whether they came or went, 
He in his garret dead: 

The crow looked down from his lofty tree — 
“? Tis the way of the world,” he said. 


There sat a queen by a cottage bed, 
Spake to the widow there: 

Did she not know the same hard blow 
The peasant had to bear? 

And she kissed that humble peasant’s brow, 
And then she bent her knee: 

“ God of the widow help her now, 
As thou hast helped me.” 

** Now God be thanked,” said the old, old crow, 
As he sped from his lofty bough; 

‘* The times are ill, but there’s much good still 
In the way of the world, I trow.” 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 


Passer : ‘Ah! good morning, Pat. -How has your 
father been since I saw you last?” Pat—‘“Niver a 
change, sor! He’s loomberin’ around wid the same 
owld complaint he’s had these foive years.” Passer: 
** Does the doctor give him any hope?” Pat: ‘No, 
sor! An’ be jabers, Oi belave that’s about the only thing 
he hasn’t given ’im.”’ — Boston Courier. 
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Dumb 


Animals. 


THE RESCUE. 


IRISH WIT. 


An Irish servant 
of a naval com- 
mander, who had 
the misfortune to 
let a teakettle fall 
overboard, rushed 
to his master, and 
said: “ Plaze, yer 
honor, can any- 
thing be said to be 
lost whin ye know 
where it is?” 

“Certainly not,” 
replied the officer. 

“Why, thin, yer 
honor, ye may 
think the taykittle 
is lost, but it ain’t, 
sorr. 1 know where 
it is, sorr. It’s at 
the bottom of the 
ocean, sorr.” 

It would be diffi- 
cult to find fault 
after this for the 
loss of a teakettle. 


o— 


A fast man is very 
slow when it comes 
to paying his debts. 
—Fort Worth Mail. 


THE RESCUE. 


“Two little boys, sons of Robt. Christie, Esq., were 
on Saturday last fishing on the banks of the Shaw- 
sheen river, and but fora faithful dog would have 
been drowned. The youngest one caught a fish, but 
it dropped from the hook; and in his eagerness in 
reaching for it the little fellow fellinto the water. 
The eldest immediately sprang in; but the water 
being deep, and neither knowing how to swim, both 
sank. Mr. Christie’s Newfoundland dog, which had 
accompanied the boys, manifested a human intelli- 
gence and more than average human courage, and, 
plunging into the water, dragged the youngest one 
to the shore, and immediately proceeded to rescue 
the other. That dog is entitled to the freedom of 
the city; and our kitchen and back-yard are at his 
disposal at all times.” 

The circumstance occurred at Lawrence, Mass., on 
the i3th of April. Carlo, the hero of the affair, is a 
jet black Newfoundland dog, weighing about ninety 
pounds. He isa fine swimmer. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE. 


THE DOG SAVED HIM. 
(Special despatch to the *‘ Boston Herald.’’) 

HAVERHILL, Aug. 17, 1892.—The stables of the Haver- 
hill Ice Company, on Lawrence Street, were burned 
just after midnight. The hostler, Joseph Reynolds, 
was asleep when the fire started and was awakened by 
a St. Bernard watch-dog. The building was all in 
flames and he had barely time to leap from a door in the 
second story. 


LANGUAGE AMONG DOGS. 
(From *\New York Herald.’’) 

LAWRENCE, KAN., April 12, 1892.—The most con- 
vincing and remarkable evidence that animals can 
talk to each other was witnessed near here a few 
days ago on the faym of William Seymour. Seymour 
has two dogs which are accustomed to remain in the 
barns and have become firm friends with the horses. 
To such an extent has this friendship progressed that 
when any of the horses or either of the dogs have 
been away from home for any time, immediately on 
their return they rush together and rub noses and 
give other evidence of delight at meeting. 

The dogs and horses go to the pasture together and 
return home at evening incompany. This remark- 
able and close friendship has been noted by many 
and much commented upon, but the climax was 
reached when one of the dogs came rushing from a 
small piece of timber about half a mile from the 
barn. He ran hurriedly up to the other dog and 
whined and barked in a queer manner and then ran 
to the house. 

The second dog at once jumped to his feet and 
started off on a run to the woods as fast as he could 
a The first dog hunted around the place until he 

ound Mr. Seymour, and then by barks and strange 
antics attracted his attention and started back 
toward the timber. 

Mr. Seymour paid little attention to him until he 
was told what had occurred at the barn, where the 
two dogs apparently held conversation, and then he 
followed to the woods. The dog went straight into 
the woods, and there Mr. Seymour found that one of 
his horses had fallen down in a small watercourse, 
which was so narrow and steep that it was impossi- 
ble for the animal to rise. 

The horse was lying ay still, while the sec- 
ond dog was sitting by its head licking its face and 
showing by its attentions thatit intended to comfort 
the horse all that wasin its power. The fact that the 
horse was lying in an out-of-the-way place, with the 
additional fact that the second dog did not hesitate, 
but went directly to where it had fallen, was plain 
evidence of the fact that the first dog had told the 
story and given directions for finding the horse that 
was in trouble. 


PATTI’S DOG. 


A charming instance of the diva’s method was af- 
forded recently. During the course of one of the 
most admirable performances that Donizetti’s opera 
has ever received in this country, Mme. Patti, who 
was in extraordinary good voice and humor, came 
out in response to aroar of applause. An incident 
had occurred a few minutes before that lent mo- 
mentous interest to her appearance. 

Mme. Diaz, wife of the President of Mexico, had 
heard of the death of Patti’s pet dog Ricci, and had 
sent her another, which was to be presented to the 
diva in anovel way. The tiny animal was buried 
in a basket of roses, but an usher discovered it, and, 
referring the matter to the manager, was refused 
permission to pass it over the footlights. 

At the next act, however, Mr. Abbey repented and 
allowed the usher to convey the gift to Mme. Patti 
along with her garden of bouquets. The basket in 
which the dog was hidden was a triumph of floral 
art. Mme. Patti, attracted by the beauty of its de- 
sign and the gorgeous bloom of its roses, chose this 
particular tribute to carry personally off the stage. 

As she lifted the basket and kissed its flowers the 
little dog, which was badly frightened by the expe- 
rience it had had, gave afeeble cry. The divastarted, 
looked curiously into the mass of flowers, gave a 
purely feminine scream of delight, and, running 
down to the footlights, whispered gleefully to the 
audience, “I declare if it isn’t a lovely little dog.” 

No one who has not been at a Patti performance 
can realize the enthusiastic volume of applause that 
greeted this announcement. _Men jumped up on the 
chairs and yelled “Brava! Brava! Patti!” and 
women waved their fans and handkerchiefs and 
cried hysterically. Suddenly Patti dived her curly 
head into the basket and kissed the dog. Whereat a 
fresh storm of cheers rang through the house. Then 
she tried to extract the little animal from the flow- 
ers, sO that she could show him to the audience. But 
he was tied in securely with ribbons. 

Whereupon she said in dumb but eloquent panto- 
mime, “I can't get him out.” Finally, as the applause 
showed no signs of abatement, she ran off the stage, 
gave the dog and his basket to an attendant, came 
tripping back and whispered ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
to Signor Arditi, and the ballad was sung as only 
Patti can sing it. 

There were tears in her eyes as she finished, and 
many a man in the auditorium choked down a sob 
and nany &® woman wept silently as the pathetic 
strains of the old song floated in mournful cadence 
through the auditorium. 


FLIP. 


“Stand, Flip! stand, sir! Now listen to what I 
say. This is the second time you have put your 
oo my lunch-basket and eaten up my buttered 
roll. 


Here Flip came down on all-fours, wagging his 
bushy tail, evidently well satisfied with his moral 
character. 

“Stand, Flip! stand this minute, sir! I’m not done 
scolding you, by any means. Thenexttime you do 
me such a mean trick tie you up and thrash you 
well! Do-you hear, doggie? Well, sir.” 

Down came Flip again, as well pleased with him- 
self as before. 

Just then Henry heard unexpected footsteps on 
the other side of the hillock, and sprang to his feet; 
presently Brother Jo’s broad back was seen coming 
and Henry and Flip were,.soon at his side. 

That evening, before the lamps were lighted, as 
the family gathered in the twilight, Henry was 
startled to hear the familiar sound, — 

“Stand, Flip! stand, sir, and listen to what I say!’ It 
was Brother Jo, sitting over at the west window, 
and Flip could be seen outlined against the evening 
sky, standing obediently on his hind legs. 

“Is it you, Flip,” said Brother Jo, “that uses my 
pen and gets itinky halfway up the handle? Is it 
you that tears up the day’s paper into kite-tails? 


that turns down the corners of my books, and makes 
greasy finger-marks on them? Do you leave my 
door open, and drop crumbs on the floor and eat up 
the apples off the table? Somebody does these 
things, Flip, and if you can find out who it is, let me 
know, and when your master ties you up for a 
thrashing, I'll thrash the fellow that gives me so 
much trouble.” 

Flip, turned loose, flew over to Henry. “ Flip’s 
found him for you, Brother Jo,” said the little boy, 
laughing, but with a red face which the dusk hid; 
“if Flip needs one thrashing, it looks as though i 
needed six.” 

“Maybe that will teach the little master to be easy 
on other people’s failings when he stops and counts 
up his own,” said Brother Jo, kindly. 

Maybe it did.— Sunbeam. 


WHAT FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE DID 
WHEN A GIRL. 

We have just read a most interesting account 
of an incident in Florence Nightingale’s girl- 
hood. 

Some boys had thrown stones at a valuable 
shepherd dog belonging to an old Scotch shep- 
herd and broken its leg, and it was decided 
that it would be a mercy to kill the poor 
animal, when Florence Nightingale came upon 
the scene, and here we begin the story :— 


The little girl went fearlessly up to where he lay» 
saying in a soft, caressing tone, ‘‘ Poor Cap, poor Cap.” 
It was enough : he looked up with his speaking brown 
eyes, now bloodshot and full of pain, into her face, 
and did not resent it when, kneeling down beside 
him, she stroked with her little ungloved hand the 
large, intelligent head. 

To the vicar he was rather less amenable, but by 
dint of coaxing at last allowed him to touch and 
examine the wounded leg, Florence persuasively 
telling him it was ‘all right.” Indeed she was on 
the floor beside him, with his head on her Jap, keep- 
ing up a continuous murmur, much as a nother does 
over a sick child. 

“Well,” said the vicar, rising from his examina- 
tion, ‘‘as far as I can tell there are no broken bones; 
the leg is badly bruised — it ought to be fomented to 
take the inflammation and swelling down.” 

“ How do you foment? ” asked Florence. 

“With hot cloths dipped in boiling water,” an- 
swered the vicar. 

“Then that’s quite easy. I'll stay here and do it. 
Now, Jimmy, get sticks and make the kettle boil.” 

There was no hesitation in the child’s manner: she 
was told what ought to be done, and she set about 
doing it as a simple matter of course. 

Me But they will be expecting you at home,” said the 

vicar. 
“ Not if you tell them I’m here,” answered Florence; 
‘and my sister and one of the maids can come and 
fetch me home in time for tea; and,” she hesitated, 
“they had better bring some old flannel and cloths; 
there does not seem to be much here; but you will 
wait and show me how to foment, won't you?” 

“Well, yes,” said the vicar, carried away by the 
quick energy of the little oy 

And soon the fire was lit and the water boiling. 
An old smock frock of the shepherd’s had been dis- 
covered in acorner, which Florence had deliberatel 
torn in pieces, and to the vicar’s remark, “ What will 
Roger say?” she answered, ‘“‘We’ll give him an- 
other.” And so Florence Nightingale made her first 
compress, and spent the whole of that bright spring 
day in nursing her jirst patient — the shepherd's dog. 

In the evening, when Roger came, not expecting to 
find visitors in his humble cottage, and dangling a 
bit of cord in his hand, Florence went up to him. 

“You can throw that pry Roger,” she said; 
“your dog won’t die; look at him!” 

And Cap rose and crawled towards his master, 
whining with pleasure. 

“ Deary me! deary me! what have you done with 
= could not move this morning when I left 

im.’ 

Then Florence told Roger and explained the mode 
of treatment. 

“You have only to go on to-night, and to-morrow 
he will be almost well,” the vicar says. And smil- 
ing brightly she continued, ‘‘ Mrs. Norton has prom- 
ised to see to Cap to-morrow when you are out, 
so now you need not kill him; he will be able to do 
his work again.” 

“Thank you kindly, Missy, I do, indeed,” said the 
old man, huskily. “It went hard with me to do 
away with him; but what can a poor mando?” And 
putting out his hand he stroked the dog. 

“T’ll see to him, Missy, now as I know what's to be 
done,” and he stood his crook in the corner and 
hung his cap on the peg. 

Then Florence took her leave, stroking and pet- 
ting the dog to the last, and those who, standing in 
the cottage door, watched her disappear, little 
thought they were gazing upon one whose mission 
would be to tend the sick and wounded on many a battie- 
field, and how, in years to come, men dying far 
away from home woul: raise themselves upon their 
pillows to “ kiss her shadow as it passed them.’ 


THE INTELLIGENT CONDUCTOR: Irate passenger 
(who has been carried down town instead of up): 
“You told me this car went up town when I asked 
you, conductor.” Conductor: ‘So it does, sorr, on 
the return thrip.’”— Harper’s Weekly. 


EDITOR’sS MISTAKE: SUITABLE FOR SOME SUMMER 
HOTELS: I must write at once and explain the print- 
er’s blunder. I wrote, *‘The Hon. George Jones is 
staying at the ‘ Hubbell House,’ ” and here the printer 
has it, “is starving at the ‘ Hubbell House.’ ” 
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THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 


It may be in the morning 
Ere the dew is off the grass, 
When the little birds are singing 
Their sweet welcome as they pass; 
Ere the sound of busy thousands 
Is heard upon the street, 
I will listen for His coming, 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be at the noonday, 
hen the sun is hot o’erhead, 
And the whirr of noisy insects 
Comes from out the grassy bed; 
When the wind is softly sighing 
In the tree-tops as they meet, 
I will wait me, hopeful listening 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be in the evening, 
hen the busy day is o’er, 
When the setting sun is throwing 
Lengthened shadows on the floor; 
Or the moon is slowly rising 


FOREST SONG. 


A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The garden of God’s own hand, 
The pride of His centuries. 
Hurrah for the kingly oak, 
For the maple, the forest queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green! 


For the beautiful trees a song, 
The ~~ of a glorious realm, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm, 
So brave and majestic and strong. 
Hurrah for the beech tree trim, 
For the hickory, staunch at core, 
For the locust, thorny and grim, 
For the silvery sycamore! 


A song for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows 
From the desolate zone of snows 

To the zone of the burning line. | 

Hurrah for the warders proud, | 
Of the mountain-side and vale! 

That challenge the lightning cloud, 


Behind the meadow bars, 
And the dark blue heaven is studded 
With the tender light of stars, 
That I will sit and listen 
With a love so strangely sweet, 
Wrapped within the Heavenly glory, 
For the coming of His feet. 


But in patience, uncomplaining, 
I will wait and watch alway, 
Trusting that the Heavenly Presence 
Will turn darkness into day; 
And along the lessening dimness 
Where the light and shadow meet, 
I will know with sight unclouded 
Of the coming of His feet. 
MT. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fourth mo. 29th, 1886. 


And buffet the stormy gale. 


A song for the forest aisled, 
With its gothic roof sublime, 
The solemn temple of Time, 

Where man becometh a child, 

As he lists to the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude, 

The hymn that telleth his soul 
That God is the Lord of the wood. 


So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 
And shelter the earth below. 
| Hurrah for the beautiful trees! 
Hurrah for the forest grand! 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 


W. H. VENABLE. 


ALL CAN GIVE A SMILE. 


In this world of care and sorrow, how cheering is the knowledge that we have 
at least one friend who will not fail us in his friendship and worth, whether or not 
the frown of adversity or the smile of fortune accompanies us through life. 
who is always the same, one who, even when the breath of slander or suspicion 
assails us, remains still true, and advises, soothes, and comforts us when in 

Life teems with unnecessary pain, and for every living soul there is 

No day, in the comparatively 

short time allotted to us here on earth, should pass without some attempt, how- 
ever feeble, to lessen the load of suffering pressing so unequally on the lives of 
All can do some little, and if each soul that has suffered would 

take a share in removing or lessening the burden of another, life would be other 


trouble. 
work to do, effort to make, sorrow to alleviate. 


those around us. 


than itis. An old writer beautifully says: ‘All can 
give a smile.” Who does not know the brightness 
which some faces bring whenever they appear! The 
smile of kindly recognition, the acknowledgment of 
existing suffering, all are conveyed by a glance, and 
none can tell how often the effort to be cheerful has helped 
a weaker sufferer to endure. — Donahoe’s Magazine, from 
Catholic Visitor, Richmond, Va. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON. 


A young girl had come here to visit from the 
country, and had brought a letter to a fashionable 
family, by whom she was soon after invited to a 
rg She was staying with oe old people, who 

id not realize the lateness of the hours at which 
affairs of that kind now begin. 

“If I go at half-past eight it won’t be too late, will 
it?” the girl, with her country habits in her mind, 
asked of the old ryt whom she was visiting. 

“Oh, no,” the old lady said, ‘and I will send Jane 
with you.” 

Jane was madame’s maid, as venerable and re- 
spectable and solemn as madame herself. It was 
about quarter to nine when the carriage deposited 
them at the door of a stately house on Common- 
wealth Avenue. 

The house door opened and they went up to the 
dressing room. Nota cloak, not a wrap of any sort, 
only a well-trained person who took off our country 
girl’s wrappings and then disappeared. 

“Oh, I dare not go down,” the poor little thing 
said pitifully. ‘I can’t; I am the very, very first.” 
But instantly appeared a radiant white vision — 
the daughter of the house — 

“Christine said you had come,” she cried, flutter- 
ing in, as if it were the very pleasantest and most 
charming surprise in the world. “I am so glad. 
Mamma and I were wishing we had some one to 
help us receive. And you didn’t see papa the other 
day. You must come right down and see him, and 
be one of us.”’ 

There were tears in the country girl’s eyes when 
she told me this little story. 

**Don’t you think it was the very loveliest thing? ”’ 
she said. ‘“ There I was, half an hour before every 
one else; and they made it seem as if I was their 
special friend and belonged to them; and every- 
body was introduced to me; and it was so lovely.” 

Does it seem a little thing! I believe many shin- 
ing deeds recorded in the biographies of good 
women have had less real sweetness in them than 
this fashionable Boston beauty showed to the girl 
whose evening she turned from a mortification into 
a triumph. 


A man with a donkey for sale, hearing that a 
friend wanted to buy one, sent him the following, 
written on a postal card: ‘‘ Dear D—: If you are 
looking for an A 1 donkey, don’t forget me.” — Tid Bits. 


One 


THE WOODS. 


BETTER THAN ADVICE. 


The other day, when a horse drawing a cartful of 
coal got stalled on West Street, the public was 
promptly on hand with advice. 

“ Put on the whip!” shouted the driver of an ex- 
press wagon. 

“ Take him by the head!” added a truckman. 

“Tf that was my hoss,’”’ said a man with a bundle of 
clothes under his arm, ‘ J’d tie a cloth over his eyes. 
I’ve seen ‘it tried a hundred times, and it makes ’em 
pull their best.” ; 

*“ Don’t believe it,” said a man with a cane. “I’ve 
owned horses all my life, and I’ve had some bad 
ones among them. The only thing to do is to blow 
into his right ear.” 

“You mean the left,’’ said a small man with a very 
thin voice. 

“No, I don't! I mean the right ear. I’ve tried it 
often enough, I guess.” 

A crowd of fifty people had gathered, and now the 
driver got down and looked the ground over. One 
wheel was down in a rut. He stood looking at it, 
his hand on the horse’s hip, and everybody sround 
him tendering advice, when a couple of sailors came 
along and one of them called out, — 

“Ay! mate, but here’s a craft ona reef.” 

Over with her, then.” 

Both seized a wheel for a lift, the driver clucked 
for the horse to go ahead, and away went the load as 
easy as you pleuse. They were the only two of the 
whole crowd who had not advised the driver how to 
do it.— New York Sun. 

This reminds us of the story of a poor man who 
had been injured in the street. A crowd gathered. 
One said, ‘‘ How I pity him!” Others said the same. A 
sailor pulled out half a dollar, and handing it to the 
man said, ‘I pity him fifty cents; how much do the 
rest of you pity him?” 


IT PAYS TO BE PLEASANT. 


It seems even monkeys differ in disposition, and 
in this respect are like children. It is told of a small 
monkey in the zoological gardens at Marseilles that 
every one who visited the place noticed him because 
he was always friendly and apparently happy sit- 
ting in the front of his cage, bowing to every one 
who passed. He never joined in the frequent quar- 
rels that went on between the other monkeys in the 
cage, and never was cross or snappish over any real 
or fancied “teasing” of which the boys were guilty. 
The result was he had many more dainties given 
him than the others received, and was remembered 
by ali visitors because of his sunny disposition, 


when none of the others were thought of twice. . 
Cross boys and girls lose many nice things they 
might have. 


‘ivate the habit of being pleasant. It pays. 


A HEROIC FIREMAN. 


We read an interesting story in a newspaper 
some time since. A house was on fire; two 
men at the fourth-story window appeared, half 
stifled with smoke; no one could reach them; 
the longest ladder was too short. But the fire- 
men put up what they had, and a brave fellow 
started for the top of it; it leaned against the 
bricks safely, but below the scorching men; then 
he shouted fora shorter ladder, and they passed 
it up and he tied it on, but even then it did not 
reach them. The flames were coming nearer ; 
then that courageous man undid the cords, took 
the short piece of ladder on his own living 
shoulders, and thrust it powerfully against the 
window-sill, and the scorched men came slowly 
down over him —his shoulders, hips, knees — 
one after the other, to the long ladder below 
and were safe. ‘The fireman spliced the ladder 
with his own body, and saved two human 
beings from a most terrible death. 

We would rather read such a story as this 
than half a dozen murders which fill the columns 
of so many of our newspapers. — EDITOR. 


‘FOR SALE.” 


In the great stream of human kind that constantly 
surges to and fro about the Brooklyn bridge occurs 
many a pathetic scene. One of them attracted not 
a little attention from the crowd that pushed and 
scrambled for the stairways during the rush hours 
the other afternoon, says the “New York Com- 
mercial.” A trim little old woman with a motherl 
face and rusty but scrupulously neat black gar 
wandered sadly back and forth, leading by a short 
chain a handsome Irish setter dog. About his neck 
was a pretty little silver collar, and from it hung 
the mute advertisement “for Sale.” The dog clung 
closely to his mistress, his great brown eyes at 
times turning to her appealingly, as though he 
knew why they were there and was pleading to be 
taken home. Every line of the sweet old face, the 
tidy dress, with its neat patches here and there, and 
the faded shawl, a relic of better times, spoke with 
eloquence of refinement inthe past that illy fitted 
her for the hard buffets of unkind fortune in her 
last days. Many a sympathetic glance was be- 
stowed on her as the great throng hurried by, but 
no purchaser for her dog stopped to burden her 
— at the expense, as was evident from the lov- 

ng caresses she occasionally bestowed on her 
friend, of her affections. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
To teach and lead 


I 


answer: 


seize every opportunity fo say a 


every child and older person to | 
| 
kind word, or do a kind act that | 


will make some other human being 
or some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


13881 


13882 
13883 


13884 


13885 


13886 


13887 
13888 
13889 
13890 
13891 


13983 
13904 
13905 
13906 
13907 


13908 
13909 
13910 
13911 
13912 
13913 
13914 
13915 
13916 


13917 


Worcester, N. Y. 
Ruby Band. 

P., Helen H. Shaw. 
Sapphire Band. 

., Jennie H. Smith. 
Georgeville, P. Q. 
Shayback Band. 
P., Amy Wentworth. 
Somerset, Mich. 
Hillsdale Band. 

P., G. B. Rogers. 
Unadilla, N. Y. 
Turquoise Band. 

P., Anna M, Curtis. 
Edinburgh, Ind. 
Christian S. S. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., A. T. Loughrey. 
Lily Band. 

P., Mrs. Coble. 

Rose Band. 

P., Mrs. Thompson. 
Tulip Band. 

P., Mrs. Bailey. 
Violet Band. 

P., Mrs. Mitchell. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Mrs. Hubbard. 
Forget-me-not Band, 
P., Lilian Maxey. 
Mayflower Band. 

P., Elsie Maxey. 
Buttercup Band. 

P., Birdie Rose. 

I'll Try Band. 

P., Alice McGibbon. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., M. Small. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mrs. Norval. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Elia Loughesy. 
Presbyterian S. S. 
Sunshine Band. 

P., Mrs. Englebaugh. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Mrs. Given. 
Hope Band. 

P., Mrs. Paine. 

Star Band. 

P., June Deming. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Maggie Deming. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. D. L. Deming. 
Hyacinth Band. 

P., Mrs. S. A. Deming. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., A. B. Wilson. 
First Baptist S. S. 
Canary Band. 

P., Sallie Sims. 
Robin Band. 

P., Susie Hill. 

Lark Band. 

P., Mrs. Long. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., H. B. Bird. 
George Washington Band. 
P., Elder Slaughter. 


Methodist S. S. Pansy Band. 


P., Claudia Stater. 
Daisy Band. 

P., Mrs. Beal. 
Tuberose Band. 
P., Mrs. Badger. 
Lily Band. 

P., Mrs. Farr. 
Violet Band. 

P., Miss Cretors. 
Snowball Band. 
P., Mrs. Williamson. 


13918 Morning Glory Band. 
-» Mrs. Ensley. 
13919 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mr. Guffy. 
13920 Excelsior Band. 
.» Mr. Valentine. 
13921 Verbena Band. 
.» Mrs. Moore. 
13922 Forget-me-not Band. 
., Mrs. Morman. 
13923 Tulip Band. 
., Miss Pate. 
13924 G. T. Angell Band. 
., Mr. Moore. 


13925 George Washington Band. 


., Mr. Runkle. 


13926 Jefferson,O. Sweet Rose Bd. 


P., Claude Steele. 
13927 Unadilla, N.Y. 

Marigold Band. 

P., Grace Sharp. 
13928 Columbus Band. 

P., Florence Barber. 
13929 Worcester, N. Y. 

Priscilla Band. 

P., Eleanor Ferguson. 
13930 Phoenicia, N. Y. 

Tremper Band. 

P., Robt. Laing. 


13931 Chesterfield C. H., S. C. 


Sowing Band. 

P., Edna Barentine. 
13932 Danversport, Mass. 

John Burroughs Band. 


Sec., Alice B. Richards. 


13933 Portland, Oregon. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., M. E. Donaldson. 
13934 Oneonta, N. Y. 

Blue Bell Band. 

P., Dora Richardson. 
13935 Bright Eye Band. 

P., Miss Mamie Yager. 
13936 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Do Right Band. 

P., J. E. French. 
13937 Stanton, Pa. 

P., Tillie K. Fitch. 
139388 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Crusade Band. 

P., Thomas Waters. 
13939 North Kortright, N. Y. 

Joky Brown Band. 

P., Frank S. McLaury. 
13940 Pembroke, Ont. 

Pembroke Band. 

P., Judge Deacon. 
13941 Wellsville, Kansas. 

Young Workers Band. 

P., Mrs. A. L. Miller. 
13942 Hillsdale, Oregon. 

Audubon Band. 

P., Lydia McCorkle. 
13943 Oneonta, N. Y. 

Earnest Band. 

P., Nellie Hungerford. 


13944 Shiloh,Ind. Presbyterian S.S. 


Excelsior Band. 

P., A. B. English. 
13945 Pansy Band. 

P., Mrs. Hudikon. 
13946 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Maggie Watson. 
13947 Golden Rule Band. 

P., Chas. Griffin. 
13948 I'll Try Band. 

P., Frank Watson. 
13949 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Robt. Hudikon. 
13950 Never Faii Band. 

P., Dr. White. 
13951 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Forget-me-not Band. 

P., Myrtle Hammond. 


L. T. L. Band. 


13952 


13953 


13954 


Dickinson, Mich. 
Jericho Band. 

P., Edna Reed. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Happy Band. 

P., Arthur H. gma 
Maple Valley, Ind. 
Methodist S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., K. T. White. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Mrs. Vetter. 
Try Band. 

P., W. F. Rollins. 
Lily Band. 

P., Ella Drury. 
Violet Band. 

P., Pearl Morris. 
Rose Band. 

P., H. McMeans. 
Raysville, Ind. 


Friends S.S. Excelsior Band. 


P., Ann Bird. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mrs. Poor. 


| 13988 


13989 
13990 


| 13991 
| 13992 

13993 
| 13994 
| 13995 
| 13996 
| 13997 
| 13998 


13999 


13962 Never Fail Band. | 
P., Mrs. Townsend. | 14000 
13963 Rosebud Band. | 14001 


13971 
13972 
13973 
13974 
13975 
13976 
13977 
13978 
13979 
13980 
13981 
13982 
13983 


13984 


P., Bertha White. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Dum. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., George Bird. 
Harpersfield, N. Y. 
Happy Thought Band. 
P., Emma S. Peck. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
The Friends Band. 
P., Marion Twitchell. 
London, Mich. 
The London Band, 
P., Mrs. Mary Young. 
Laurens, N. Y. 
Pink Rose Band. 
P., Daisy Richardson, 
Haughville, Ind. 
Methodist S. S. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., John L. Ketcham. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Wall. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Mr. Tibbs. 
Lily Band, 
P., Miss Shaw. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss Goodykoontz. 
Try Band. 
P., Mr. Tibbs. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mrs. Gregg. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Mrs. Millspaugh. 
Violet Band. 
P., Miss Morgan. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Dr. Preston. 
Helping Hand Band. 
., Mr. Harris. 
Wide Awake Band. 
Mrs. Preston. 
Buttercups Band. 
P., Mrs. Bartel. 
Longfellow Band, 
P., Mr. Childers. 
Snowball Band. 
P., Mrs. Stockbarger. 
Clover Leaf Band. 
P., Miss Craig. 
Golden Rule Band. 
., Mrs. Crawford. 


7 Busy Workers Band. 


P., Mr. Hurst. 


| 14002 


14003 
14004 
| 14005 
| 14006 
14007 
14008 
14009 


| 14010 
| 14011 
| 14012 
M4013 

14015 
| 14016 


| 14017 


| 14018 


| 14019 
| 14020 
14021 
14022 
| 1402: 
14024 


14025 


Haughville, Ind. 
Baptist S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Dr. Thomas. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., C. L. Doyie. 
Hope Band. 

P., Walter Hammon, 
Sunshine Band. 

Mrs. Jones. 
Star Band. 

P., Mrs. Craig. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Mrs. Olds. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Hungate. 
Daisy Band. 

P., Miss Craig. 
Lily Band. 

P., Miss Harding. 
Rose Band. 

P., Miss Brower. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Miss Bruce. 
Baptist Mission S. S. 
P., L. M. Jones. 
P., Ella McCrary. 
P., Mrs. Mahathy. 
Christian S. S. 


.Golden Rule Band. 


P., C. Jones. 

I'll Try Band. 

P., Lotta Land. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mr. Moore. 

Hope Band. 

P., Miss Brown. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Eva Goodykoontz. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Mr. Hudson. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., A. Clifford. 
German Reformed S. S. 
Hope Band. 

P., Rev. W. Diehm. 
Lily Band. 

P., Miss Ellwanger. 
Violet Band. 

P., Miss Walker. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Minger. 

Rose Band. 

P., Miss R. Ellwanger. 
Try Band. 

P., Mr. Leerkamp. 
Helping Hand Band, 
P., Albert Walker. 
Wyoming, Ont., Canada. 
Wyoming Band. 

P., Mrs. J. F. Millar. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Ella Alger. 

S. Bend, Ind. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. H. M. Taggart. 
Kennard, Ind. 
Methodist S. S. 

Golden Rule Band. 

John Hanol, 

[ll Try Band. 

P., Mrs. Ricketts. 
Never Fail Band. 

?., Mrs. Boslogue. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Rev. Powell. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Oscar Cook. 
Friends S. S. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., Joseph Wood, 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Rogers. 


14026 Rose Band. 

?., Mrs. Weasener. 

14027 Pansy Band. 

P., Mrs. Wood. 

14028 Violet Band. 

P., Mrs. Reece. 

14029 Never Fail Band, 

P., Mr. Weasener. 

14030 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Mr. Yontz. 

Wesleyan Methodist S. S. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Edward Hartley. 

14032 Hope Band. 

?., Isaac Burris. 

14033 Daisy Band. 

P., Susie Hartley. 

14034 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mr. Luthultz. 

14035 Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Hedrick. 

14036 Episcopal S. S. 

Lily Band. 

P., Andrew J. Daniels. 

Rose Band. 

P., Mrs. Daniels. 

14038 Tulip Band. 

P., Mrs. Houck. 

14039 Oneonta, N. Y. 

Red Rose Band. 
P., Goldie Livingston, 

14040 Colliersville, N. Y. 
Hope Band. 

P., Winn. 

14041 Wilkinson, Ind. 
Christian S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., George Sowerwine. 

14042 I'll Try Band, 

P., Jessie Morrison, 

14043 Sunshine Band. 

P., Emily Kennel. 

14044 Lily Band. 

., Mrs. Morrison, 

14045 Rose Band. 

P., Miss Carpenter. 

14046 Pansy Band. 

P., Miss Sowerwine. 

14047 Friends S. S. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., Lorenzo Forbes. 

14048 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Rina Julian, 

14049 Daisy Band, 

P., Lydia Forbes. 

14050 Willing Workers Band, 

Jane Gray. 

14051 Hope Band. 

P., James Outland. 

14052 Union S. S. 

Lily Band. 
P., Ida Badger. 

14053 Tulip Band. 

P., Henry Wales, 

14054 Violet Band. 

P., N. Vanmeter. 

14055 Rose Band. 

Daisy Howland, 

14056 Pansy Band. 

., Lizzie Outland. 

14057 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. Bundy. 

14058 Snyder, Ind. 
Friends S. S. 
Golden Rule Band, 
P., N. Edwards. 

14059 Pansy Band. 

P., Bertie Saint. 

14060 Hope Band. 

P., Wilson Beeson. 

14061. Violet Band. 

P., Rachel Allison, 


14062 Rose Band. 


1403 


14037 


P., Viola Hastings. 


ANNIE CAMPBELL’S HAT. 


BY B. V. CHISHOLM. 


“Ts it not a beauty, mother?” asked Nannie Camp- 
bell, holding at arm’s length a hat in the latest | 
style, gay with ribbons and laces and the bright | 
plumage of birds. 

“Itis very handsome, Nannie, but entirely too ex- 
pensive for your father’s pocket-book, this spring,” 
replied her mother quietly. 

“You forget, mother, that cousin Miriam will be 
here next week; you don’t want me to look like a 
dowdy by her side, do you?” pouted Nannie. ‘She 
will be decked out in expensive finery, I know. 
Surely I can afford this one bit of extravagance. I | 
never had anything really nice before. Do say I | 
can have it, that’s a good mother,” she added 
coaxingly, and though her mother still protested, 
Nannie finally had her own way, and four dollars of 
father’s hard-earned money found its way into the 
milliner’s purse, while the coveted hat was put | 
away carefully until the city cousin should arrive. | 

Nannie had never seen Miriam, but aware that her | 
father was wealthy she had indulged in visions of | 
costly garments until she was scarcely prepared to | 
welcome the little figure in plain clothes that came | 
in upon them unannounced two hours before they | 


were expecting her. \ 
Miriam’s sweet face and sunshiny disposition 
soon captured her heart, however, and before the 


| the hat. Everybody says so,” snapped 


day was over > 4 had exchanged confidences and 
were the best of friends. Miriam’s ginghams and 
prints which djd duty on week days, though pretty, 
were inexpensive, and the soft merino in which she 
robed herself on Sunday morning looked quite 
plain beside Nannie’s new summer silk. It must be 
acknowledged that Nannie felt a little vain when the 
new hat was brought out for inspection. She actu- 
ally enjoyed the look of surprise that Miriam be- 
stowed upon it, and, mistaking the look for admira- 
oem asked somewhat vainly, ‘‘How do you like 
t? 


Miriam’s face flushed—she did not like to give 
pain, but she was a truthful girl, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, answered, — 

“It is very pretty, and I like it—all but the birds.” 

“ Why, they are the most beautiful ornaments on 
Nannie 
impatiently. “There is nothing shoddy about 
them. Why, just look at that humming bird. It 
looks natural enough to be alive.” 

“ Do you know, Nannie, that these winged creatures 
of rare plumage are actually flayed alive in order to 
preserve the brightness of their burnished feathers,” 
asked Miriam. 

“No, I did not,” replied Nannie, indignantly. 
“How do you know this is true, Miriam?” 

“A gentleman who has made the subject a special 
study, and knows all about the cruelties practised 
in the capture of birds, says they are snared, 
trapped, netted, limed, and, to preserve their value 


for the ladies, ‘skinned alive.’ Just think of that, 
Nannie! The ladies not only demand the slaughter 
of birds for adornment, but in order to preserve 
their coloring full, vivid, and brilliant, they require 
the skinning process to take place while the blood 
runs warm and the body still quivers with life.” 

“Such shocking cruelty!” exclaimed Nannie, with 
tears in her eyes. “I never gave the subject of 
bird slaughter a moment’s thought before, but I am 
done with bird ornaments now, forever,” she added, 
putting the hat back in its box. 

“Are you going to stay at home from church,” 
inquired Miriam, watching her cousin’s move- 
ments. 

“No, but I cannot wear that hat,” answered Nan- 
nie. “My last summer one must do service to-day, 
and to-morrow that litthe humming bird shall be 
exchanged for a bunch of daisies.” 

Her mother approved but the milliner objected, 
saying she had too much money invested in birds 
to help inaugurate a crusade against them. 

Though Nannie could not have the flowers, she 
would not wear the birds; consequently the rib- 
bon and lace on that fine hat had to be spread out 
considerably so as to cover the bare places—a job 
which the two young girls accomplished quite 
creditably. 

If ali the young girls in America would follow Nan- 
nie Campbell’s example, and resolutely refuse to wear 
birds as adornment, the trade would soon be so crippled 
that it would die a natural death. 
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AIR-BRAKE 
DID IT.” 


We went winding up 
the mountains, says a 
writer in the Philadel- 
phia Item, our massive 
engine drawing us up the 
curving grades without 
an apparent effort. We 
had crossed an _ iron 
bridge and made a 
curve, at the end of 
which another was in 
sight, winding to the 
left, and from the track 
a cottage home stood in 
the shadow of the bill. 
Looking past it to a 
point just beyond, which 
was visible from my 
side of the engine, I saw 
and excitedly exclaim- 
ed: “A child on the 
track!” 

At the exclamation 
John sprang from his 
seat. One glance down 
the track and his face 
became pallid. A child, 
three years old perhaps, 
stood midway between 
the rails and not 100 
yards from the engine. 
I looked from John to 
the child. It stood fac- 
ing us, clapping its lit- 
tle hands, as it was wont 
to do from its mother’s 
arms perhaps, at the 
passing of the cars. In 
another instant I was 
thrown forward, almost 
pitching through the 
glass window in front. 
At the same moment I 
heard a scream, a wo- 
man’s voice, and with 
arms aloft and face par- 
alyzed with terror the 
mother stood upon the 
steps of her cottage. We 
were nearer the child — 
it was not twenty yards 
from the engine, which, 


under the pressure of 
the air-brake, was bump- 
ing and jolting furiously. 

looked for John; 
his seat was vacant: 
again ahead; the pilot 


Mw, 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 


“He. causeth the grass to grow for the cattle.” 


“The cattle upon a thousand hills are His.” 


was within twenty feet 
of the child, the train still in motion, too rapidly 
to be checked before reaching it! I shut my eyes; 
my heart stood still. Again the mother’s heart- 
rending scream, and I opened my dg to see the 
child tossed several feet in the air. My head swam 
as I averted my eyes, and I fancied I heard the 
crushing of the little form by the now slowly re- 
volving wheels, when in husky tones I heard a man’s 
voice utter, ‘‘ Thank God!” 

I opened my eyes, and standing upon the pilot 
was John Akers, holding in his arms the child, its 
face wreathed in smiles. The engine was now at a 
standstill. Fromm the cottage the father came with a 
blanched face and trembling steps. The child, in 
merry accents, called out, “‘Want to ride, papa?”’ 
He took his baby from John Akers’ extended hands, 
and, folding her in his arms, sank down on the earth 
beside the track. 

John clambered back to his perch and sounded 
the whistle. The passengers looked out of the win- 
dows, wondering what had occurred. A trembling 
hand drew the lever, which started the engine, puff- 
ing and hissing until it was going at full speed 
again. I looked toward John —his blue eyes were 
on the track ahead, but they were dimmed. Tears 
were on his cheek as he perhaps thought of what 
would have been his feelings if his own little girl 
had been the one on the track. Not a word did 
either of us speak until at Christianburg, on the top 
of the Alleghanies, 2000 feet above the level, the 
train stopped. As I started to leave the engine I 
turned and grasped John’s hand. 

* You did a brave thing, John —a noble act.” 

“? Twas the air-brake,” he modestly replied; ‘*’twas 
the air-brake that did it.” 


WAR— THE MARCH OF COMPANY A. 


** Forward, march!” was the captain’s word, 
And the tramp of a hundred men was heard. 
As they formed into line in the morning gray, 
Shoulder to shoulder went Company A. 


Out of the shadow into the sun, 

A hundred men that moved as one; 

Out of the dawning into the day, 

A glittering file, went Company A. 
Marching along to the rendezvous, 

By grassy meadows the road ran through, 
By springing cornfields and orchards gay, 
Forward, forward, went Company A. 


And the pink and white of the apple trees, 
Falling fast on the fitful breeze, 

Scattered its dewy, scented spray 

Straight in the faces of Company A. 

A breath like a sigh ran through the ranks 
Treading those odorous blossom-banks, 
For the,orchard hillsides far away, 

The northern hillsides of Company A, 


Forward, march! — and the dream was sped: 

Out of the pine wood straight ahead 

Clattered a troop of the Southern gray 

Face to face with Company A. 

Forth with a flash in the Southern sun 

A hundred sabres leaped like one. 

Sudden drum-beat and bugle-play 

Sounded the charge for Company A. 

Halt! What is here? A slumbering child, 

Roused by the blast of the bugle wild, 

Between the ranks of the blue and gray, 

Right in the path of Company A. 

Nothing knowing of North or South, 

Her dimpled finger within her mouth, 

Her gathered apron with blossoms gay, 

She stared at the guns of Company A. 

Straightway set for a sign of truce 

Whitely a handkerchief fluttered loose, 

As front of the steel of the Southern gray 

Galloped the captain of Company A. 

To his saddle-bow he swung the child, 

With a kiss on the baby lips that smiled, 

While the boys in blue and the boys in gray 

Cheered for the captain of Company A. 

Forth from the ranks of his halted men, 

While the wild hurrahs rang out again, 

The Southern leader oa his way 

To meet the captain of Company A. 

Out of the arms that held her safe 

He took with a smile the littie waif. 

A grip of the hand ’twixt blue and gray, 

And back rode the captain of Company A. 

Up there, in the distant cottage door, 

A mother clasping her child once more, 

Shuddered at sight of the smoke-cloud gray 

Shrouding the path of Company A. 

A little later and all was done — 

The battle was over, the victory won. 

Nothing left of the pitiless fray 

That swept the ranks of Company A. 

Nothing left — save the bloody stain 

Darkening the orchard’s rosy rain. 

Dead the chief of the Southern gray, 

And dead the captain of Company A. 

Fallen together the gray and blue, 

Gone to the final rendezvous. 

A grave to cover, a prayer to say, 

And — Forward, march! went Company A. 
— The Century. 


FOR LITTLE MEN. 

One day Napoleon was searching for a book in his 
library at Malmaison, and at last discovered it on a 
high shelf, quite beyond his reach. ‘ Permit me to 
get it for you, sire,’ said a marshal of the empire 
who towered above every one in the room. “I am 
higher than your majesty.” ‘You are only longer, 
marshal,” replied the emperor with a frown. 


LOONS AND THEIR YOUNG. 


The young, on their appearance, take immediately 
water, swimming and diving in a manner to con- 
vince one that the water is their proper home from 
the first. They quickly learn, under the tuition of 
their parents, to conceal themselves, and in addition 
to this are also taught to ride on the backs of their 
mothers. It is mostinteresting to observe the move- 
ments of a family soon after the young appear, and 
it has been my good fortune to twice observe them. 
Nothing could appear more appropriate than the 
perching of the young ones on the broad back of the 
arent, presumably the female, and in this position 
have observed them with perfect security, pro- 
pelled by the tireless paddles of the old bird. 
When the old bird apprehends danger she dives, 
and the little ones disappear with her. It was nat- 
ural enough that the young should attempt to follow 
their parent’s exam»le, but after hearing that the 
young ones reappeared with their protector, I was 
convinced that the old one must in some way aid 
her offspring in their flight, as we may call it, 
through the water. The good fortune came to mé at 
last to witness a part of the performance, that por- 
tion that mortals are allowed to see. An old bird, 
accompanied by two young, was seen in a little bay 
on the lake, and we hastened to press her to dive, 
hoping to secure the young for examination after 
they were left alone. When first observed the young 
were at some distance from the mother, but were 
quickly brought to her by a warning deep, stridulous 
note, when she observed the approaching boat. She 
then lowered her body in the water, and the young 
loons quickly secured a position on her back. We 
now rowed rapidly, when the old bird dived, and we 
per | saw the young disappear likewise, each 
chick evidently having seized hold of the feathers of 
the mother’s body, presumably the tail feathers. It 
is fair to say that the tail feathers are the ones sel- 
ected as tow ropes by the young, as the little fellows 
were relatively in the same positions at the old bird’s 
rear when they came up. At least it is fairto judge 
that the young catch hold of the feathers of the old 
one to facilitate removal from places of danger. 
Dr. MORRIS GIBBS, in “ Nature’s Realm.” 


WASH THE VEGETABLES. 


The following appeared in Boston papers of 
July 28th : — 

In view of the recent poisoning case at Salisbury 
Beach, by which several have ee died and 
others are in dangerous condition, would it not be 
well to caution your readers that farmers are using 
large quantities of paris green in their vegetable 
gardens and fields and on their fruit trees, and that 
great care should be taken in all hotel, restaurant, and 
other kitchens to thoroughly wash all vegetables before 
cooking or using them. GxzO. T. ANGELL. 
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Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in July. 

Miss Maria M. Durant, $209; Miss Caroline Kendall, 
$100; Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, $50; Miss F. M. Mackay, 
$50; Mrs. Frederick Billings, $25; Mrs. Jonathan 
Ames, $10; Polly R. Hollingsworth, $5; Mrs. W. H. 
Bradley, $5; Mrs. R. H. Cone, $5; Miss E. P. Hilles, 
$2.49; A Friend of Horses, $2; Mary M. Prouty, $1. 
For the Telugu Translation of ‘Black Beauty.” 

Dr. N. B. Edwards, $25; Mrs. O. F. Winchester, $10; 
Miss Nellie Chapman, $6; Geo. Henry Quincy, $5; 
Fannie A. Burlingame, $5; Mrs. R. H. Cone, $5; El- 
mer A. Stevens, $5; “In His Name,” $5; Collection 
by two Graves boys at Cottage City, $3.06; Lue Gim 
Gong, $3; Rev. S. F. Forgens, $2.50; Mrs. James C. 
Lewis, $1.50; Mr. and Mrs. L. Sweetser, $1.25; A Few 
Friends at St. Albans, $1.10; Mrs. J. B. Kingsbury, 
$9.70; A. M. Ryder, $0.59; Mrs. E. E. Hayes, $0.59; Mrs. 
H. S. Fletcher, $0.50; Boy’s Fourth of July Savings, 
$0.50; Mrs. L. L. Morrison, $0.25; Mrs. F. Bradley, 
$0.25. And the following for the same object:— 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Mary L. B. Rambout, J. A. Goddard, 8. G. Mason, 
Mrs. Albert Wisner, Mrs. D. F. Chessman, Miss 
Moore, Abbie Bridges, Mission Circle of Port Huron, 
Mich., J. H. Smith, Mrs. W. C. Webster. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss E. D. Swaim, Mrs. C. A. Gaskill, Mrs. W. E. 
Gutterson, Mrs. C. B. Smith, Miss Sarah Savidge, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. A. Ellis, Mrs. E. Hebron, Miss Hettie G. 
Smith, Mrs. C. A. Everett, Mrs. F. E. Gibson, R. S. 
Braley, Cash, Samuel Brainard, Chas. Dennie, Mrs. 
Hoover, Wm. J. Richardson, Mission Circle of Fen- 
ton, Mich., Frieda Dressel, Miss Jane Hughes, J. M. 
Manning, Miss May Carron, “ Three Friends,” Rev. 
F. R. Swartwout, S. S. Stone. 
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Receipts by the M. 8S. P. C. A. in July. 

Fines and witness’ fees, $93.94. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss F. A. Boyd, $10; Miss L. Boyd, $10; Col. 
Walter Cutting, $10; Miss Arabella Willard, $10; C. 
K. Lambson, $6; J. B. Stebbins, $6; Miss Harriet 
Flint, ¢3; Mrs. Dr. C. E. Hastings, $3; M. B. Whitney, 
$3; Miss A. M. Sawyer, $1.25. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. Franklin Forbes, W. S. Eaton, Miss Lawrence, 
Mrs. J. Winthrop, Miss Weyman, C. E. Butler, Mrs. S. 
B. Cone, Mrs. G. Tuckerman, Florence A. McQuarry, 
A Friend, Mrs. Frances C. Cruft, Miss A. M. Goodwin, 
D. Rising. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Oscar F. Colby, Dr. A. F. Tracy, R. D. Gillette, S. 
Dunton, D. L. Gillette, Mrs. S. W. Pratt, Bates Bros., 
L. 8. Starrett, T. H. Goodspeed, Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
H. L. Sherman, James Mitchell. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss Lucy Derby, R. W. Davenport, Miss Lydia M. 
Cherry, Father Mahoney, Mrs. M. C. Winslow, J. A. 
White, G. C. Webber, D. T. March, Mrs. L. L. 
Whitney, Cash, D. Atwood, C. D. Morse, C. F. 
Holman, H. A. Ryan, G. B. French, T. Kniel, C. M. 
Whipple, Gleason Kros., R. T. Gleason, Geo. F. 
Hewett, H. A. March, C. H. Plumb, Mrs. C. L. 
Williams, Mrs. D. R. Williams, G. Seymour, Jno. 
McGovern, Mrs. M. Goodrich, W. B. Clarke, Rev. P. 
T. Farwell,, J. P. Sayles, Mrs. C. H. Wise, W. W. 
Norton, Chas. Field, H. R. Barber, A. R. Tower, Potter 
& Co., M. L. Lee, S. P. Smith, W. Starr Lee, C. L. 
Wood, J. M. Lee, A. Smith, Hill & Green, S. W. Lee, 
H. M. & J. H. Humphrey, 8S. & F. H. Lee, L. Morse & 
Son, A. C. Langley, J. E. French, E. T. Lawrence, E. 
M. Jackson, R. O. Morris, Mrs. Jno. E. Sinclair, J. 
Prescott, E. A. Perkins. 

All others in sums of less than one dollar, $3.25. 

Total, $209.50. 

American Humane Education Society for literature 
and sundries, $142.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Geo. H. Springer, Agent, $7.42; Edwin Brown, $5; 
Miss E. E. Nowry, $4; Miss E. B. Hilles, $3.60; Mrs. 
Dr. Hastings, $2; A. E. Partridge, $2; Geo. S. Wood- 
ward, $2; Mrs. J. M. Mackie, $2; Mrs. C. M. Cooper, 
$1.80; Miss F. M. Hall, $1.50; Wm. S. Slocum, $1.50; 
A.J. MeIntosh, $1.50; Mrs. L. B. Mason, $1.50; Mrs. C. 
D. Stone, $1.50; Miss S. C. Webster, $1.25. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss Lucy Derby, Gugenheimer, Mrs. R. D. Chase, 
L. A. Crocker, F. W. Fitts, Mrs. C. P. Croft, Dr. Allen, 
O. H. P. Frye, Milton Reed, Mrs. E. R. Titus, Martha 
Dodgson, Jas. Hunter Co., Helen E. Shepard, Wm. 
Williams, Miss S. J. Fellows, Mrs. C. E. Stults, Louis 
Guihoe, Miss M. E. Dowds, Mrs. W. A. Robinson. 


FirtTy CENTS EACH. 

Geo. F. Lee, Mrs. Jas. Piatt, Ella F. Thing, E. F. 
Bisbee, Miss A. D. Ludlow, Wm. G. Hart, Geo. S. 
Watson, E. E. Caswell, L. E. Daniels, Miss J. Hyde, 
Miss A. A. Keyser, R. P. Gifford, J. Roessle, Amy G. 
Tenney, Lelia B. Hewes, T. M. Dix, Eliza Babb, Sher- 
win Dwight, R. M. Erving, Fred Busse, N. G. Bagley, 
Mrs. J. G. Lewis, Charlotte L. Wright, Percy Moore, 
8S. C. Cornell, C.C. Webb, H. and R. Webb, Ralph E. 
Grier, Miss L. E. Phonix, Geo. Dale Mann, H. Lizzie 
Symmes, G. A. Shattuck, G.S. Wright, Laura Thorpe, 
Allie Churbrick, Mis3 Annie James, Miss Fanny J. 
Diggins, Miss Addie Peer, Ellen R. Durfee, R. B. 
Reitz, Mrs. G. L. Underwood, R. P. Anderson, Miss C. 
L. Webster, A.Williams, Mrs.S. L. Merchant, Mrs. Dr. 
Bunnell, E. Shepardson, Mrs. John Hurd, Miss J. C. 
Forepaugh, Mrs. J. H. Leighton. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $3.90. 

Total, $86.47. 

Publications sold, $82.99. 

Total, $615.40. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


In Augusta Evening Herald, of August 17, we find 
a splendid commendation of ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
and our humane work, closing as follows: — 

“Mr. Carnegie has never denied that he intended 
being his own administrator, and would not die with 
a million dollars because he considered it a disgrace 
to do so. We hope that he will liberally endow Mr. 
Angell’s Bands of Mercy, whose object is ‘to teach 
and lead every child and older person to seize every oppor- 
tunity to say a kind word or do a kind act that will make 
some other human being or some dumb creature happier.’ ”’ 


SEPTEMBER. 
The golden-rod is yellow, 


The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 
The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook, 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 
From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roadsides flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
By all these lovely tokens, 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Monthly Organ of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAY ABOUT IT. A FEW FROM 
HUNDREDS OF RECENT NOTICES. 

1. All who sympathize with kindness will be delighted 
with a copy of Our Dumb Animals. No more entertaining 
or more useful reading can be put into the hands of children. 
The pictures are as good as the text.— New York Tribune. 

2. Always a welcome guest to our editoriai table. — Ban- 
gor Daily Commencial. 

3. Attractive sheet—should be in every household. — 
Augusta Age. 

4. Illustrated and attractive monthly.— Springfield Re- 
publican. 

5. Admirable publication. — Burlington Hawkeye. 

6. A beautiful paper.— Southern Cultivator (Atlanta, 
Ga.). 

7. Its attractive pictures catch the eye, and its short path- 
etic stories touch the hearts of readers, young and old.— 
Zion’s Herald (Boston). 

8. Excellent monthly, always readable, and its anecdotes 
and stories @ways point a wholesome moral.— Boston 
Times. 

9. It is a pleasure to call attention to Our Dumb Animals. 
It is suitable for children and adults, the home, and the 
Sunday school. — The Beacon (Boston). 

10. Full of entertaining reading. — Boston Pilot. 

ll. No journal more cleverly conducted ever pleaded a 
worthy cause.—Lyceum (Washington, D. C.). 

12. Worth five times its price, and should be found in 
every home. — West Virginia Argus. 

13: Its every page is animated by a loving spirit which 
makes it invaluable in a family where there are children, — 
Daily Herald (Norristown, Pa.). 

14. It should be on every library table. — Germantown 
(Pa.) Gazette. 

15. Publication in every way worthy of encouragement.— 
Baltimore News. 

16. We advise every parent and teacher to send for it. 
We do not know of any other publication so full of things 
to keep the hearts of the young tender towards all that 
breathe. — School Education (St. Paul and Minneapolis). 

17. One of the most interesting exchanges that come to 
our table. — Catholic Knight (Cleveland, Ohio). 

18. Of all the publications which reach this office, Our 
Dumb Animals, of Boston, is the one which inspires the 
purest and tenderest thoughts.—Zhe Putnam (West Vir- 
ginia) Democrat. 


THE DOCKTAIL CAVALRY. 


“T hate Smithwick,” said Brownstone, “and I’m 
glad his boy is musical.” 

“Why?” asked his friend. 

“ Because I’m going to give him an accordion.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell -  2cents each, or 2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell or $ .25 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or 2. 

Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell . . 60 * 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides). i 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade > 100 ¢ 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.00 * 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 

T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 

This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 

Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 

Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Active Life . . $100 00] Associate Annual . . $5 00 

Associate Life. 50 Children’s . . . 10 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
: Society P. C. A. 

Active Life. . $100 00| Associate Annual . . $5 00 

Associate Life. Children’s . . . .. 100 

Active Annual . sss 
All members of the American Humane Education Society 

and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 

ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET. 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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